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E are apt to 
disconnect the 
impracticable, 
impressionable, 
fiery, generous, 
passionate Celt 
of to-day with 
the race that 
played such a 
mighty part in 


dern Celt as 
the descendant 


whose’ graves 
we come across 
on our moors and downs and desolate places, the 
owners of the flint arrow-heads, the stone, 
bronze, and iron weapons, the clay urns we are 
so careful to preserve. And yvt they are the 
very same people. We attach « peculiar interest 





to the remains of races when they inhabit other | 
| early writers respecting the visits of St. James 


shores. The Moors still, to be found in some of 


the villages of Spain,"the primitive dwellers in | 


Les Basques under the shadows of the Pyrenees, 
not to mention the more familiar instances of 
the old Puritan families in America, or the North 


American Indians, we regard with curiosity and | 


admiration. But for the Cymru, the Gael, and 
the Irish Celt few of us entertain much senti. | 
mental feeling ; although there are doubtless ears 
upon which the prophetic ‘ Wales was and Wales 


will be,” and the pathetic “Che till ma tuille” | 


of the Gael fall with mingled speculation, hope, 
and sadness. We could scarcely urge a stronger 
proof of the quickness of perception, energy, and 
general advancement of these people, when 
history takes them up, than by pointing out the 
comparative welcome with which they received 
Christianity. Whereas the history of the Church 
in the south of Europe is a tale of horror, of 
persecutions and inhuman cruelties, in the lands 
of the Celts it is scarcely more than one long list 
of peaceful conversions. 

The Celtic Church had a predecessor, to which | 
it owed much obligation. This was Druidism. | 
There have not been wanting those who could 
see in its adjuncts, its groves of oak, its altars of 
anhewn rock, its rings of standing stones, an 
elaboration only of that primitive worship which 
survived the deluge, and was practised by 
Abraham, when he worshipped under the oaks 
of Mamre, and by Joshua when he took a great 
stone and set it up in Sichem, as a centre for 
the sanctuary of the Lord. Whether, or not, 
the source whence they took their use of groves 
and rocks in the celebration of religious rites is 
identical with that of the primitive Jews, it is 
clear that the Druids were both monotheists and 
moralists, and that they were likewise the de- 
positaries of all the knowledge of their age. 
This cultivation prepared them to receive the 
seeds of the Gospel with understanding. Some 





* The Cathedral or Abbey Church of Iona: a Series 
of Drawings and descriptive Letter-press of the Ruins. By 
the Messrs. Buckler, Architects, Oxford. And some 
Account of the Early Celtic Church, and of the Mission 
of St. Columba. By the Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyle 
and the Isles. Day & Son (Limited), Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
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of the earliest converts of the Celtic Church 
were the Druids; and their conversion carried 
with them the convictions of their people. The 
chief seats of Druidism hence became the head- 
quarters of Christianity. On the western coast 
of Great Britain these were the islands of 
Anglesey, Man, and Iona. In Anglesey we may 
still trace the positions of their sacred groves, 
their altars, their residences; and in proof of 
the number of the Christian clergy upon the 
spot after their abandonment of this seat for that 
of the Isle of Man, we may count that it is 
divided into no less than seventy-seven parishes. 
This same attraction is shown in the choice of 
the Isle of Man as the centre of a bishopric ; and 
again, in the island of Iona, by the plantation of 
a colony there by St. Columba. In the latter 
case, with all Scotland spread out before him, it 
is curious this missionary should have chosen an 
|island so distinctly associated with Druidism 
that the lapse of a dozen centuries has not dis- 
‘severed it from its Highland name, Innis nan 
| Druidhean. 





; also selected by the other. 


| ‘The Right Rev. the Bishop of Argyle and the | 
of those heroes | Isles has just issued a volume, architecturally Ireland, and there are fifty-five in Scotland, 


illustrated by the Messrs. Buckler, relating the 
history of the Celtic Church, or rather showing 
‘us a picture of the Celtic Church as it existed in 


begins at the beginning, for he does not touch 
upon the claim of the Celtic Church to be about 
five years older than that of Rome; nor does he 
weigh the worth of the traditions set down by | 


with his mother Salome, St. Paul, St. Peter, | 
Simon Zelotes, or of Aristobulus to our shores. | 
He contents himself with the question of right, 


‘or deference to Roman authority, which he con- | 


siders was neither urged, conceded, nor thought 
of in the early centuries. Celtic Christianity he | 
traces from the East, or Jerusalem, through Asia | 
Minor to the churches of Vienne and Lyons, and | 


| thence to Ireland and Britain, the earliest litanies | 
The | 
Ossianic writings have furnished the bishop with 
some valuable information. From allusions in 


extant making this Oriental descent clear. 





attention, in his work on the Western Isles, be 
such.” But neither he nor the Messrs. Buckler 
have gone go fally into the subject as to inquire 
for themselves whether these remains could be 
so identified, or whether they are memorials of 
the pre-occupation by the Druids. No portion 
of the beautiful ruin of the Abbey Church “on 
cold Iona” can be referred to an earlier date 
than the twelfth century, leaving between this 
period and the arrival of St. Columba, in 565, 
six centuries of occupation unrepresented by a 
single fabric or by any portion of one. We have 
the statement of Bede that the first church at 
Lindisfarne, which was established by Aidan, 
who was sent for the purpose from Iona, was 
built of wood thatched with reeds after the 
manner of the Scots; but as the historian was an 
opponent of the Celtic church, he is not likely 
to have put himself ont of the way to praise its 
structures. As stone was used for huts, cists, 
and cairns, it is difficult to believe that it was 
not also used for churches. We should be 





the day of St. Columba. His lordship scarcely | 


We can only conclude that the | correct, perhaps, if we deemed the wood build- 


the early his-| learning of the Druids induced them to receive | ing mentioned to have been but a temporary 
tory of Europe. | the Christian preachers with favour; and that | structure for use during the erection of a more 
We scarcely/|the same cause that operated to make these | substantial one, just as the first building at 


regard the mo-| islands the chosen abodes of the one, made them | Durham was of wood pending the erection of the 


stone edifice. The name of St. Columba is con- 


nected with at least thirty-five churches in 


| which he either founded or was associated with. 
And his biographer adds, that at the present day 
there is scarcely a parish in the north and 
west of Scotland, or in the west and south of 
Ireland, in which his memory is not green. This 
activity, prosperity, and popularity clearly in- 
dicate the career of no ordinary individual. The 
armorial bearings of the see of the isles per- 
petuate one of the numerous miracles attributed 
to him, that of stilling a tempest by prayer ; and 
his life, written by Adomnan, one of his suc- 
cessors, recounts many others. This Celtic 
author, who lived within a century after the 
events he described took place, mentions several 
buildings, as though the settlement was more 
than the cluster of huts it is supposed to have 
been. The monastery with its cells, the church, 
a barn near the monastery, a cross by the way- 
side, are mentioned in the narrative of the last 
days of the saint before he rose from his stone 
couch at midnight to prostrate himself before the 


these early poems, it is evident that the Chris-| altar and die. 


tianity with which their authors were familiar | 


‘was of a monastic character, the “ howling of! 


priests,” bells, “spotted sticks,” and books men- 
tioned, being more in accordance with the per- 
formance of the ceremonies of the convent than 
with the open-air preaching of the first teachers. 
But Celtic monasticism was of a very different 
description from that of the Roman Church. 
Matrimony was the rule among the followers of 
St. Columba. The priests seemed to have lived 
in separate cottages or cells, with their families, 
meeting for the performance of worship and 
partaking of food. This curious arrangement 


by families, as was evidenced in the fact of nine 
of the successors of St. Columba being nearly 
related to him. The clanship of the Celts, of 
which this circumstance is but an instance, must 
be considered as the result of the laws that 
knitted all tWe relations of a man together by 
making them answerable for his conduct. 
Having thus seen the Early Celtic church 
established in the strongholds of the Druids, we 
come to the structures. And here we must find 
fault with the Messrs. Buckler as well as with 
the bishop. Neither seem to have made any 
effort to discover whether there are any remains 
of the fabrics erected by St. Columba and his 
followers. The latter mentions that the Irish 
annals describe them as being of the humblest 
description, and that “probably” there are no 
memorials of them “ unless the remains on some 





of the lesser Hebrides, to which Mr. Muir draws 


The Messrs. Buckler give a plan of the re- 
mains of the abbey church and monastery, still 
standing. They mention, in their descriptive 
letterpress, several detached buildings, the 
chapel of the cemetery, a detached chapel near 
the chapter-house, three saints’ crosses, two of 
which are in ruins, and the foundations of a 
small building “evidently of considerable anti- 
quity,” which is intersected by a modern inclo- 
sure wall, known as St. Columba’s cell. About 
a quarter of a mile to the south of the abbey are 
the remains of a priory, priory church, and 
small parochial chapel; and, midway between 
these two ecclesiastical establishments stands a 
tall, richly-ornamented, round-headed Celtic 
cross. This goodly architectural “lode” is 
concentrated on an island not more than 2} miles 
in length and 1 mile in breadth. The area occu- 
pied by the roofless, ivyless walls of the abbey is 
rather more than three acres. The isolated 
locality of this structure determined one of the 
peculiarities of the church ; for where no numer- 
ous congregation could be expected, none need 
be provided for, and accordingly we see that the 
nave is of the same dimensions as the choir. 
The church is cruciform. One side of the nave 
determined the size of the cloister, and the 
width of the north transept in like manner de- 
cided the dimensions of the range of building 
adjoining the chapter-house, which is only sepa- 
rated from it by the usualslype. But the position 
of the chapter-house would not be realized 
unless we added that it is recessed beyond this 
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line of building very considerably. The slype 
was utilised as a calefactory, as the only fire- 
place and flue in the establishment testify. To this 
comfortless passage must the monks haveresorted 
for artificial heat when the refectory was not 
available. As there are no traces of a fire-place 
in the latter building, the Messrs. Buckler con- 
clade that the fire must have been made on the 
floor, and that the smoke escaped through a 
louvre in the roof. We may see that this build- 
ing was spacious and handsome for there are 
considerable remains of it. It measures 63 ft. 
10 in. in length, and 20 ft. 11 in. in width, very 
nearly the same dimensions as those of the nave 
of the church. Below the line of single and 
double lancets, with which the walls are splayed, 
are narrow slits or loops which are level with 
the pavement of the cloister outside. The 
chapter-house was also a fine structure, with its 
large closed porch and double entrance under 
two semicircular arches supported on corbels in 
the side walls, and reposing their springer upon 
a central massy pier. But, as is usually the 
case, the choicest work is to be found in the 
remains of the Abbey church. A band of those 
hardy sea-rovers, the Danes, is known to have 
landed at lona in the ninth century and pillaged 
the abbey and destroyed it afterwards. But the 
earliest masonry identified by the Messrs. 
Buckler is a fragment of twelfth-century work. 


and an inner arch to the door-head, which is 
cusped. It is clear that the space behind these 
arches was originally intended for an aisle, 
though subsequently walled off and turned into 
a sacristy. Bat it does not appear that the 
column between these arches ever descended to 
the pavement, for no traces of it are found 
either on or in the walling that cuts it off 
abruptly. 

The sedilia are almost Oriental in their rich 
decorations. The arches are very acutely cusped 
and sculptured with flowing and intertwined 
ornament. They are surmounted by labels having 
heads for finials, and there are heads above the 
point of junction of each arch, as well as on the 
columns that separate the seats. Grouped with 
these is the piscina, the corbel and canopy of 
which are decorated with the figures of angels, 
the whole presenting elaborate but not refined 
richness. The sculptured crnament throughout 
the edifice is in tolerably good preservation. 
There is a considerable quantity of it, most of 
the capitals being carved, and the labels of the 





windows terminating and culminating in carved | 
corbels. There are two consecration-crosses | 
still standing. And, besides these enrichments, 
there are the effigies of two of the abbots in fall | 
canonicals, and another of an armed knight, with | 
his feet resting on a couched greyhound. An’ 
incised stone, rifled of the brass figure of another 





The great bulk of the present structure, how- 
ever, belongs to the fourteenth century. This 
was evidently an enlargement upon the size of 
the twelfth-century edifice, although, from the 
peculiar style of the masonry, it is difficult to 
point ont where any additions are made. The 
dressings alone indicate any lapse of time 
between the construction of the various parts. 
The main bulk of the walls is formed of huge 
stones, which have been gathered together and 
placed in layers without being touched by the 
mason’s tool, and the interstices are filled in 
with slate-like fragments. Layers of thin stone 
are also laid between the blocks. These 
materials, once on the ground, it is needless to 
say, could be used over and over again, and no 
traces of their former purpose shown. The 


tempests of five hundred years have failed to! 


make either fracture or settlement in their 
disposition. | Wanton 
what damage there is. The square tower, with 
its corbelled parapet, still stamds its full height 
of 7 ft., the pack-saddle roof with which it was 
once surmounted alone being missing. The 
choir and south transept are also standing to 


cruel. The aisles of the choir do not extend for 
its full length, hence there is considerable move- 


ment in the design of the east end, to which the | he came of a race of kings; while his teaching 


steep pitches of the roofs must have further 
conduced. 
Iona for themselves, as it stands in its desolation, 
looking out upon the grey sea as though looking | 
after the departed centuries when there were | 
constant coming and going from its portals, | 
wonld do well to consult the accurate illustra- | 
tions of the Messrs. Buckler; for rare are the 
instenees in which so much of the domestic 
buildings and general arrangements of an abbey 
are preserved as are here found. There are two 
leading facts that require remark: the first of 
these is, the vein of imitation detected in 
the fourteenth-century work, much of which 
adopts the ornament of the twelfth centary 
edifice it was superseding. The second pecn- 
liarity in the workmanship is the substantiality 
of the tracery. A window in the east end of the 
south aisle has this quality in an eminent degree, 
and the tracery fills the opening from the head 
down to half-way between the springer and the 
A profusion of carved corbels is also to be 
remarked, all representing human heads. The 
four square belfry openings present these charac- 
teristics especially. That on the east side is 
filled with a solid panel pierced with cusped 
trefoils, and in the centre of the inner side of 
this piece of perforation, invisible from the 
exterior, is a pillar, having a moulded capital, 
base and bands. What link could there have 
been in the mind of him who designed this panel, 
and the author of a similar one, only slighter in 
its construction, to be seen in the bay of the 
hall of Clevedon Court, Somersetshire ? 

On the north side of the choir there is a 
puzzling fragment. Here are two graceful 
arches, the mouldings of which are thickly set 
with dog-tooth ornament, high up in the wall. 
They are now partly built up with masonry, 
through which ia a handsome semicircular-headed 


i} 
ili. 


destruction has made | 


| stream of pilgrims; for, disguise it as we may, cant indented orlovi Baw we chull wake then 
s; ¢ 3 y TU ‘ . 


| the good and great have an irresistible attrac. | 
their full height, making the destruction that has | 
befailen the nave and north transept appear | 
| fiery ;’ and it was doubtless royal to the hordes , 


| and practice must have been singularly gentle, for | 


But those who cannot hope to see | he lived with his followers on terms which can 


| knight, also calls to mind that the great ones of | 
| the earth once coveted burial in a spot hallowed | 
|by the memory of St. Columba, and that the | 
surrounding soil must be full of their bones. 


|turies there was a “ perfect furor” among both | 
'the Celtic and Scandinavian races for burial at 
Iona. More than forty kings have come in the 
silence of death across the trackless sea-path, to | 
be laid for their long rest with the saintly com- 
pany on the island. From Scotland, from Erin, 
from Norway, and from France came these 
solemn ocean procession®, ever to be received, 
we may be sure, with the greatest attention | 
by the Celtic brethren. As the seat of a library | 
and centre of learning, the monastery attracted 
towards it travellers from all parts of Europe. 
Some connexion, too, with the universities of 
Paris and Padua brought the brethren into fur- 
ther context with the world. But it was the 


memory of St. Columba that attracted the great | 


either under the name of a pilgrimage or sight- | 
seeing, scenes associated with the memory of) 
“ | 


tion. The aspect of the founder of Iona, in the} 


fulness of his work, is described as “red and| 


| and wandering tribes who looked upon him, for | 


| 
sed | 
the establishment to be known as “the family | 
of Hy’ (Jona). He was pre-eminently a worker, 
as the number of churches he founded would alone 
testify. But with all his journeyings to and fro, | 
his preaching and teaching, his writing of hymns 
and prophecies, he found time to copy St. Fin- 
nen’s Psalter, which MS. is still extant, in a 
jewelled silver case, in the possession of Sir 
Richard O’Donneil. The word “ copy-right ” 
was not invented at that day, but the same 
strong feeling against the injustice of taking 
surreptitious copies of valuable works seems to 
have existed in the early Celtic mind as is now 
entertained in the breast of the Anglo-Saxon. 
St. Finnen so forcibly objected to the liberty 
taken by St. Columba, and their mutual parti- 
zans and monarchs threw themselves so heartily 
into the quarrel, that, with a strange relapse 
into Pagan pugnacity, a great battle was fought 
upon the subject, and much blood shed. The 
saint’s penance, his work, and his virtues have 
met with a sympathetic chronicler in the bishop 
who now has spiritual jurisdictiog over his 
favourite island,—1,300 years after fis death on 
the altar-steps of the abbey church. <A tone of 
regret pervades the page that deplores the Celtic 
exodus that is now taking place. The glens, the 
mountain coves, the dreamy shores, the green 
islands, all seem to echo the Highland sigh 
Fuimus. But we should bear in mind the 
Celt is only doing to-day that which his ances- 
tors did of old,—pushing farther and farther 
westward. 








Tse Hovsrs or Eminent Men.—Commemo- 
rative slabs of marble have just been placed on 
the houses at Valladolid, which had been inha- 








door-way, having double columns at the sides, 


bited by Christopher Columbus and Cervantes. 


The Bishop of Argyle notes that for many cen- | 


DRYING OIL DRYERS: THEIR 
COMPOSITION AND THE CHEMISTRY 
OF THEER ACTION. 


Tues so-called “dryers” * are very peculiar 
and very mysterious things. We are perpetu- 
ally hearing them talked of. We everywhere 
meet with them—everywhere encounter evi- 
dences of their existence or of their agency. 
An oil paint would seem to be but an imperfect 
existence if deprived of its inevitably associated 
dryer. One cannot get a few ships’ stores for 
the yacht—paints, oils, turpentine, &c.—-without 
an everlastingly recurring item in the invoice of 
“Patent dryers.” One cannot send to the 
druggist for a pot of paint, with which to touch 
up the greenhouse in spring-time, without having 
had put into it a dab of one of these dryers. 
Without the touch of a dryer, a varnish with oil 
in it seems to lose its very vitality. There exist 
thousands of other things about us, in whose 
composition drying oils are essential, which, 
without those dryers, could either not be made 
at all, or, if made, would be useless, 

Yet no one seems to be perfectly acquainted 
with these dryers, to be able to relate their 
history, or comprehend their action, or give us 
any reasonable explanation why it is their use is 
so prevalent; why it is they are deemed so 
indispensable; and yet why, at the same time, 
they are looked on with so deep a shade of sus- 
picion. These dryers may, so far as our real 
knowledge of them goes, be veritable myths, 
instead of palpable realities. They are mysterious 
in their origin—mysterious in their influence. 
They are a puzzle when they benefit us; they are 
equally a puzzle in the mischief they too often 
work us. To the uninitiated their composition 
isa mystery. Even did one make a right guess 
as to the kind of materials they possibly are 
made up of, still is it left a mystery how these, 


| their component parts, are put together; they 


are to all of us as great a puzzle as to a baby 


| mechanist is the internal machinery of a watch. 


One cannot divine how they were first found out, 
nor when they were found out,—whether they 
were begotten of pure accident, the handiwork 
of some hap-hazard empiricism, or were the 
happier fuuction of some process of reasoning 
hit upon in times long past. 

It is not a question whether or not chemistry 


dryers, or can predict their actions and effects, 
for on these topies chemistry is damb. But itis 
a question whether their peculiar actions illus- 
trate some already existing and known law of 
chemical philosophy, or whether their pheno- 
mena do not emanate out of some hidden order 
of affinities, or kinds of molecular actions, which 
have never hitherto been bronght to light ; 
whether, in short, science plays here the part of 
a teacher, or is waiting to be taught,—is the 
preceptor or the pupil. 

Could some artist but paint himself when 
puzzled with his materia,—his pigments and his 


| vehicles,—wondering how best to handle them 


so as to have his work dry before the dust of his 
studio, or the glacier-like creeping down of his 
semi-flnid (viscous) paint on the perpendicular 
face of his canvas have ruined his effects ;— 
paint himself fumbling with, perchance, Van- 
dyke brown, or with gamboge, or some of the 
lakes which, among others of his materia, love 
to baffle and perplex his drying oils, and keep 
his work wet on his canvas for ever, pondering 
(amidst his dreams of immortality) over the pos- 
sibility that, in a few brief moons, his work may 
decay, and all be lost; that, by the time his 
name may have reached the encyclopsedias, his 
favourite work may so have shrunk and cracked 
(as the sun breaks up and cracks moistened 
clay) as to defy all the phraseology of geometry 
to describe the variety of forms it is split up 
into, and made to look like a modern railway 
map ;—paint himself lamenting his deficient 
chemistry, and, like Cowper’s spaniel with the 
water lily, “setting his [artist] brains to work 
to comprehend the case ;’—could some artist 





* This term, “ dryers,” was imposed upon the compo- 
sitions in question during the Dark Ages, in the chemical 
history of the drying of an oil. It carries with it mean- 
ings which are inapplicable to the kind of actions it is 
intended to indicate. The ground dries after a shower of 
rain, and a piece of damp calico dries on being held 
before the fire, simply through the vaporization of the 
water which wetted them. An oil “ dries,” not by virtue 
of its vaporization, but through a series of complicated 
chemical actions which result in the solidification of the 
fluid oil, not in its disappearance bodily. A better term 
than “ dryer” for the agent used iu the solidifying of an 
oil would be “ solidifier,”” or (if preferring the Saxon to 
the Latin) “‘hardener.” But the sanctity of long usage 
will, probably, make us adhere to the older term, 
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work out this, he would be but giving expression 
to an every-day feeling with regard to the 
chemistry of oil-painting and the question of 
these dryers. 

Yet all these vagrant and ill-understood dryers 
play a somewhat important part in their sphere 
among civilized existences. Without them we 
should have many a halt in the pace—many a 
“block” in this fast-going age. Without them 
(to select a few out of a multitude of like 
occasions and urgencies) many of our homes, 
many of our public offices, of our banking 
houses, our Regent-street show shops, our 
mighty Manchester goods warehouses in St. 
Paul’s or Wood-street, our United Services, 
Carltons, and Athenzums, and many a fine 
specimen of our royal and our mercantile navy 
would be compelled to have their much-needed 
periodic renovations and beautifyings postponed 


sine die—deferred to the next season, or to the | 


end of the next session, or of the next 
home voyage, or to the never-coming Greek 
Calends, but for the time-saving and potent 
influence of these mysterious dryers. 

It seems to be @ contingency inherent in oil 
painting that, in ninety-pine cases out of every 
hundred, the work must be despatched in a 
hurry. We always push on our house-painting 
with impatient speed. We look on this kind of 


thing as we would look on a surgical operation— | 


to be dreaded, detested ; but as bringing with it, 
when all is over, fresh life, health, and comfort. 
Few of us can so command it that during the 
fortnight’s sojourn at Brighton or Hastings the 
house-painting shall be finished in town. Even 
the town house of the famous old lady of 
Threadneedle-street must (unless she trespass on 
the sacred hours of the Day of Rest) have its 
periodic painting (its interior renovation) com- 
pleted between the short hours of four p.m. of 
one day and nine a.m. of the next. But decent 
time is given for the rebeautifying—inside and 
outside—of one of our big merchantmen in dock 
between the clearing out of one cargo and the 
taking in of another. For our shop-fronts and 
the outsides of our dwelling-houses, a still 
scantier and a more ticklish time is left between 
sharp showers and savege gusts of easterly winds 
laden with cutting dust, which alternate so 
provokingly in spring time on painting days in 
March and April. We must ply the paint-brush, 
as well as mako hay, whilst the sun shines ; else 
will the damaged work look us not pleasingly in 
the face throughout a whole year tocome. Every 
thing and every one may take iis or his time 
but carnal painting and carnal painters. We 
work for ever under high pressure. Time and 
time’s urgencies are omnipotent and never- 
ceasing in exaction in this fast-going age; and 
time finds his readiest, if not his wisest execu- 
tors, in these expedient, apparently indispen- 
sable, but too often mischief-working dryers. 

A little consideration reveals what might 
otherwise escape the attention it demands,—the 
multitude of occasions which exist—the almost 
universality of occasions,—for the use of these 
peculiar agents. It reveals also the extent of 
the possible evils which an injudicious use of 
them may introduce into our every-day painting; 
evils which, of late times, have made decorative 
painters anxious, and led to no ineconsiderable 
amount of pecuniary loss both to them and their 
patrons. it will hereinafter be demonstrated 
that certain novel malverse effects peculiar to, 
recent paint-work, and frequently referred to 
in our own Journal,* are not always (as they have | 
been generally, but erroneously, held to be) due 
to adulterations of the oil or bad quality of our 
modern pigments. It will be shown that the! 
real and main cause lies much closer at hand, 
and is more general and diversified in its influ- 
ence. Our rapid strides in (so-called) civiliza- | 
tion enforce an unhealthy activity in all things; | 
and this viscous unrest touches (as we have 
ulready urged) our painting enterprises very | 
especially. Hence has there sprung up in these | 
latter times an inordinate, unintelligent, and 
most injurious employment of these dryer agents. 

We are everywhere and at all times sur- 
rouniled by these dryers, or by evidences of their | 
existence and eifects. ‘ 

The apartment dignified by the title of 
study (not studio) wherein this paper is being 
written, affords even within its circumscribed 
and unambitious limits, abundant evidence of 
the prevalence, verging closely on universality, 
o: vhe use of these dryers. The oil-paint on the 
walls, a compound of lake, zinc white, and mala- 
chite green, with refined linseed oil as the liqui- 
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* See ante, 


| for the most part, in obedience to all kinds of 


fier, might have required a week before it be- 
came dry instead of only ten or twelve short 
hours (the actual time), and during this week’s 
time would have had to encounter a variety of 
perils besetting it on all hands,—external and 
internal,—assaults from without and discords 
within,—from all which it has been delivered 
by the mere touch of its magical effects, of one 
of these dryers. It might, but for such an 
inoculation, have trickled down the face of 
the perpendicular walls perforce its own mere 
gravity, if left during a whole week in its 
original semi-fluid and mobile condition, and thus 
have left little unsightly channels or streaks on 
its surfuce. It might have become crisped,— | 
have dried in wrinkles under the action of| 
alternating changes of temperature going on day 
and night throughout all this week’s time. It 
might have fermented (chemical action at work) 
internally, and thus have thrown out certain 





civilized requirements, spread in thin films over 
millions of square yards of surfaces, every 
single grain of this huge quantity, and every 
square inch of surface this grain has been 
spread over, has been more or less under the 
action and influence (good or bad) of these 
mysterious dryers. Yet does no none give us 
any reasonable account of them. 

Finally, of this imperfect summary of occa- 
sions, the kind of ink with which this paper is 
printed, and which kind will also, and on the 
same day print a myriad of other broad sheets, 
owes no inconsiderable portion of its many vir- 
tues to dryer agents. These are interfused with 
the oil forming the fluid element of printer’s 
ink, 

Imagine some unprecedented calamity befall- 
ing printing ink during a single night’s publish- 
ing hours throughout our metropolitan news- 
|paper offices. Some conjunction of evil atmo- 





gases or vapours, and become blistered, because | spheric influences, such as an abnormal condition 
| of the formation of a thin film of dried oil on the | of its oxygen, or an undue preponderance of 


| outer surface, whilst the mass below remained 
It might, through so long | refuses to dry; the folded printed sheets be- 


| plastic or semifluid. 


| hygrometric conditions in it, under whieh the ink 


| @ continuance of mobility and of chemical action, | come glued together, and such an amount of 


. . ° | 
oxide, and appearing in ugly brown patches here | 


and there, have had its proper glossy surface | 
disfigured by a coating of dust, or deadened by 
an accidental excess of hygrometrie moisture in 
the atmosphere. But from all these, and per- 
chance other mishaps, this very beantiful paint, 
with its remarkable light-reflecting powers, has 
fortunately been saved by the simple expedient 
of a judicious employment of one of these) 


dryers. 


In like manner, and with the same beneficial | 
results, have these dryers been applied in the | 
zine white of the ceiling and its centre rose, in | 
the colouring of the cornice, the priming and | 
varnishing of the imitation oak graining of the 
doors and skirting-boards, and the maple-tree 
wood of the book-shelves. They have played an 
equally important part in the manufacturing of 
the imitation Morocco covering of the writing- 
desk ; of the American leather-cloth of one of 
the easy-chairs and the couch; of the table 
baize covering of a side-board; of the strip of 
floor-cloth over the Brussels in the deorway. 
They are a component part of the Japan varnish 
of the coal-box ; of the gold size underneath the 
gilding of the picture-frames; of the bronzing 
composition of the chandelier, and on the 
deadened parts of the polished steel fender. The 
elastic tube which brings the gas from the centre 
chandelier down to writing-desk could neither 
have been kept gas-tight, nor have been ex- 
ternally ornamented, nor could the conica] shade 
poised over the desk gas-jet have been tinted a 
grass-green outside, and pure white inside, but for 
these all-pervading dryers. The Venetian-blinds, 
the frame-work of an aquarium, a flower-pot 
stand, a mignonette-box, the varnish of a patent 
leather courier-bag, may be added to the list 
(and still leave it far from complete) of dryer 
benificents to be found even in so modest and 
moderate-sized chamber as this. 

If, then, within limits, and among objects so 
circumscribed as those of this little chamber, 
we find, when we come to look into the subject, 
these agents so unexpectedly prevalent, what, 
we naturally ask, must be the extent and multi- 
plicity of their applications over larger and 
higher objects, and in more general and extended 
spheres ? | 

This question of dryers concerns equally the | 
spiritual painter and the carnal one—the creator 
of the ‘“ Descent from the Cross,” and the 
designer of the paint ornamentation of the 
Crystal Palace. It was as important in Turner’s 
“Venice,’ as in the last painting of Glyn’s| 
“ Bank in Lombard-street ;”’ in Murillo’s “ Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin,” as to him who 
danubed the last Madonna’s head for St. George’s | 
Cathedral ; of as much importance in the getting | 
ready of the reception-rooms for the last levee | 
at St. James’s Palace, as for the spring-time 
painting of a gardener’s cottage on Clapham | 
Common. The painting of one of the Claudes | 
now in Trafalgar-square needed these dryers | 
not the less than did the recent paint-decorating 
of Howell & James’s shop, in Regent-street ; 
nor will the rival boats for the next Oxford and 
Cambridge struggle be more independent of a 
touch of quick-drying paint than is any one of 
the big ships of the Mediterranean or the Chan- 
nel fleet. Of the many thousands of tons of 
linseed oil, the produce of last year, which 
Messrs. Rose & Graham’s circular tells us were 
reserved for home use, and which we know were, 





| have had its carbonate of copper reduced to an | smeering follows as serves to obliterate every 


printed syllable of the whole morning’s editions. 
A catastrophe of such a magnitude (like the 
killing of a bishop as a preventive of railway 
accidents), would prove an admirable incentive 
to a study of the abstruse snbject in hand. 
Isolated and less intensified mishaps of this 
kind, and springing from the very same causes, 
are common enough. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 


IratiaN academies and literary men had 
begun, before the commencement of the war, to 
take thought as to the best means for securing 
a worthy representation of this country’s art at 
the Paris Exhibition next year; and now that 
the political tempest, with its absorbing excite- 
ments and agitations, is passed over, those 
peaceful interests resume their place, and we 
are hearing of arrangements being made, sueh 
as, so far as the outward action of constituted 
bodies can avail, may secure to this land’s pre- 
ductive genius a rank worthy of its antecedents 
in the great aggregate. Not many days ago, 
we heard from Turin that the Accademia Alber- 
tina of that city had created a committee and 
sub-committee for collecting and judging works 
offered to be sent to Paris; the former of those 
bodies under the presidentship of the Marquis 
de Breme, who is the Academy’s own president, 
and including, besides, seven counsellors, six 
painters, one sculptor (Signor Vela, who stands 
high in his art at Turin), and one engraver. 
This chief committee now invites artists to send 
in, prior to the 10th of October, to the offices of 
their secretariate, the works to be submitted to 
examination, and that most rigorous (serio esume, 
as the phrase is), each to be accompanied with 
title, description, and indication of price if sale- 
able; the aggregate of the admissible being 
ranged in the announcement, as follows :—1st 
class, oil paintings; 2nd, miniatures, water colours, 
pastel, enamel, majolica, porcelain, cartoons for 
fresco or glass-painting ; 3rd, sculptures, medals, 
cameos, nielli, and cut gems; 4th, architectural 
drawings or models, restoration of ruins, «ec, ; 
5th, engravings, plain lithographs, and chromo- 
lithographs; all copy work to be excluded. 
Next ensued the proceedings of the Florentine, 
now styled “ Royal,’ Academy (which hac 
already, as was proper, taken the initiative) ; and 
on the 29th of August was announced the turma- 
tion of a sub-committee of professors representing 


¢ 





| the three sections—painting, sculpture, architec- 


ture,—charged with the task of judging and 





selecting works sent in, all to remain on tae 
Academy premises during September, unless not 
easily transportable ; in the latter case, to be ex- 
amined in loco---i. e., at the artists lios. 


l'There is also a retrospective limitation of time, 


the competitors being required to present only 
such works as have been executed since the 
[stof January, 1855. But how enforce this ? On 
the following day, the 30th of August, was held 
the first meeting of the chief committee (some 
time since created by Royal decree), at the 
office of the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Signor Cordova, who himself opened the 
proceedings, but soon yielded the chair to the 
Commendator da Vineenzi, the gentleman ex- 
pected to become president, though not yet 
officially declared such. On this occasion were 
present, besides the members of the committee, 
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the French Ambassador, Baron de Malaret, two 
Senators, and seven Deputies; but the result of 
the day’s deliberations has not been made 
known. Prince Umberto has become honorary 
president of this committee. 

Italian local exhibitions are, generally speak- 
ing, most disappointing, and quite below the 
standard one might form in expectation after 
making a round of visits to studios in the prin- 
cipal cities. This may be in part ascribed to 
the prejudice that prevails among artists of re- 
pute against such means of seeking public 
favours; for the fact is, that alike at Rome as 
at Florence, the most distinguished talents of 
the day are rarely represented on the walls, or 
in the sculpture-rooms, of annual exhibitions. 

The question has been raised by Florentine 
journals whether the Dominican Convent of 
8. Marco ought not, out of regard for the many 
paintings by the Beato Angelico contained 
therein, to be left in statu quo, or appropriated 
to literary and artistic bodies after the friars 


General Post-office, at one extremity of the wing 
of the Uffizi nearest to the Loggia of Orcagna, 
in the same locale once occupied by the Mint, 
where a spacious cortile, under a high-hung 
glass roof supported by four octagonal carved 
pilasters, has been opened for the use of the 
public, affording the convenience of transacting 
under cover and at the same centre all postal 
affairs hitherto despatched at the very ugly 
establishment on the Piazza della Signoria, 
either in the open air, or in various offices to 
which applicants had to find their way without 
guidance. The new “ Posta” is an appropria- 
tion rather than an additional building, and has 
in no way altered the architecture of Vasari at 
this end of the Uffizi structures, since by the 
opening of arched doorways garnished with 
stone reliefs of the four armorial shields of 
Florence and the Cross of Savoy, now become 
the device of the Italian kingdom,—a heraldic 
display further carried out within the glass- 
roofed cortile in the sculptured shields of the 





Commerce, Signor Devincenzo, who was presi- 
dent of the Italian Committee for the London 
Exhibition, acting in the same capacity for this 
occasion, as it had been desired that he, rather 
than any other, would consent to do. In the 
course of this day’s business were nominated six 


/new members; and, moreover, was formed an 


executive committee, consisting of five members, 
then and there elected, charged with the more 
active duties to be undertaken for promotion of 
the objects in view, one of this quorum being 
the Signor Targioni Tozzetti, a well-known 
writer. It is announced that the Dominican 
Convent of 8. Marco, of which we spoke above, 
is to be declared “a national monument,” 
and the quarter of the National Guard, hitherto 
sharing it with the Friars (who are not yet 
ejected), to be transferred elsewhere; while 
at the same time the public interest in those 
cloisters is met by the assurance that not 
one of the many art-objecta within their walls 
has in any way suffered. Thither is to be re- 


have quitted. It is said, we believe on good | twelve principal Italian cities, including that| moved from the Ricciardi palace, the Della 
authority, that such venerable monasteries, in | with the wolf-suckled Twins of Rome. This|Cruscan Academy, whose meetings have been 
retired or mountainous regions as are not|interior, when lighted with gas, forms quite | hitherto held at that ancient residence of the 
required or suited for other appropriations,|a brilliant scene, and on the night of the | Medici, and who, at their last gathering, were 
will be exempted from the enforcement of the | opening was crowded like the pit of a theatre | apprised of the change; this public séance of 








LS 


law that condemns all alike to suppression, so | 
that the monks of Camaldoli, Vallombrosa, and | 
other similarly situated cloisters, may spend the | 


for some benefit night. 
not a novelty, has of late excited much atten- 
tion among the Florentines in the discovered 


| 


Elsewhere an antique, | Della Crusca being of more general interest than 


usual, owing to the eulogiums, well delivered, of 
six lately deceased members,—Lord Vernon and 


rest of their days undisturbed, though not,|details of long-concealed architecture at the | the Marquis Cosimo Ridolfi among these ;—also, 
indeed, allowed to recruit their numbers by | palace once of the Buondelmonti, in earlier | the reading of a much-applauded discourse on 


receiving into the noviciate. 


Government, through its minister at Constanti- | 
nople, has informed the patriarchs and other | 
chief prelates of the Armenian Church, that the 
celebrated establishment of their clergy at | 
Venice will be respected, and left in enjoyment | 
of all its wealth and privileges. 


reading-rooms of Vieusseux, chief reading-rooms 
of all English residents and visitors in this city. 
This mansion, on the Piazza Santa Trinita, and 
near the bridge of the same name, has long 


borne a completely modern aspect, its ground- | 


That learned | floor fitted up with shops; and the removal of | 


community, who took the name “ Mechitarists,” | plaster from its lower wall-surfaces, in order to | 
. , > 


from their founder, Father Mechitar Pelusian, in} some new appropriations, has brought to light | 
|connected with this important subject which 


the early years of the last century, are, in fact, | 
Basilian monks, and have been settled at Venice | 
since 1717, in which year they were driven from | 
their original establishment in the Morea by | 


the mouldings round doors and windows, in 
dark-faced stonework, that announce the pala- 
tial architecture of a good period in Florence, 
simple and massive, the same character being 


Turkish occupation; at the Adriatic city, they | recognised in some fine vaulting with intersect- 


were received with hospitality ; and the republic | 
granted them the possession of an_ island, | 


ing ribs, now exposed to view in interiors 
hitherto cut up into shop-rooms. The facade is 


| 


S. Lazzaro, where hitherto had stood but a few | known to have been adorned with frescoes exe- 
fishermen’s huts, and where eventually rose up cuted by Jacone, from designs of Andrea del | 
one of the most pleasant and well-ordered among | Sarto, long since entirely concealed, if not, 
Italian monasteries, that seemed to us, when we | destroyed. 


visited it some years ago, as attractive a place as | 
the lover of quiet and of learning could desire. | 


The Piazza dell’ Independenza, the amplest 
and one of the newest squares in Florence, is 


Combining the character of the secular and eccle- | ere long to receive a central object in a colossal 
siastical college with that of the convent, but; equestrian bronze of the King, executed by a 


exclusively for the Armenian nation, it was 
soon provided with the press that is still 
worked, and has produced some of the finest 
polyglot publications ever seen in Europe. The 
spoliation of the archives of Venice, both at the 
Frari Convent and St. Marcian’s Library, by the 
Austrian authorities, has, as natural, excited the 


Modenese artist at Bologna, and to be cast at 
the foundry here, from a model in scagliola, the 
transport of which, it is said, will cost no less 
than 8,000 francs; the entire sum granted by 
Government for this ornamental work being, we 
are told, 130,000 francs. Another statue of 
Victor Emmanuel, for some public place in this 


greatest indignation, and been reclaimed against city, has been commissioned to the sculptor 


by the Italian press in general. 


It is said that Consani; but as yet, it seems, this last project 


ail the documents most important to local is not intended for the public ear, perhaps on 
history have been removed from the St. Mark | account of some hesitation as to its fitness, | 
collection in the ducal palace ; but we have the seeing that statues of the same royal personage 


satisfaction of learning that a complete restitu- | are already somewhat de 


won a 


trop: and there are 


tion as well of these as other treasures, art-| those who hazard the objection that far too 


works, reported to have been seized by the much has been spent of late upon monuments | 
authorities about to quit the Adriatic city, is| not absolutely of obligation for any interest or | 


stipulated by General Menabria among the terms | duty of patriotism. 
The iron | angelo’s David, 


of peace between Austria and Italy. 


The bronze from Michel- | 


‘ast at the same foundry by the | 


crown, removed from Monza during the war in artist Papi, has been reported of with much | 
59%, is also expected to be, through the same | commendation, and is soon to be exhibited, | 
I > , | 


m 
right to wear it. 


eans, recovered, for the land whose kings have | per/aps (though this is yet but conjecture) to be| 
ultimately substituted for the marble original, in | 


At last we are assured of sanction by highest front of the Palazzo Vecchio; in which case the | 
authority, and of accomplishment within a given latter would be removed to the great vaulted | 
time, for the works towards the enlargement hall in the “Pretorio,” where a cast of it now | 


and embellishment of Florence, the plan of the | 
well-known engineer, Del Sarto, long since | 
approved by committees, having been adopted | 
by royal decree, signed by the Prince di} 
Carignano, on the 18th of August, which -~] 


peared ofiiché in this city’s streets, with a pre- | 


amble in the name of the municipal Syndic, on | 
the 7th of September; one clause therein im. | 
porting that, within ten years from the date of | 
signature, this project is to be brought to com. | 
pletion. Meantime, the demolition of the walls | 
at the northern side is continuing, after a period 
of suspense, and promising soon to leave an | 
unobstructed view of the hills of Fiesole from | 
that boundary, where hitherto a quiet walk 
along terrace-ground extended on the inner side 
of the useless fortifications now doomed to dis- 
appear. 

On the Ist of September was opened the new: 





stands, seen with the best possible effect against 
a dark background of ancient wall. The group 
by Fedi, long since finished, has not yet been 
raised on its basement in the Loggia of Orcagna. 
In the Uffizi, the compartment of portraits of 
artists, all by the originals represented, has 
lately received an addition in the half-length of 
F landrin, with his name, and the date 1853. 

We have the painful intelligence that the artist 
Altamura, of Naples, known in the historic 
walk, has become affected in intellect, and im- 
mediately, as is said, owing to the severe 
criticisms passed on a picture he had executed 
either for the King or the Prince di Carignano. 

The proceedings of the National Committee 
for selecting and forwarding works of Italian 
produce and the Paris Exhibition, are in an 
advancing state. On the 10th inst. were held 
two meetings at the Ministry of Agriculture and 








At all events, this, | times of the Degli Scali family, and later appro- | the life and writings of M. Ampére. 
we understand, is certain, that the Italian | priated in its upper stories as the library and | 





MARINE STORE DEALERS AND THE 
RAG COLLECTORS’ BRIGADE. 


From time to time we have mentioned some 
of the chief causes which add largely to the 
criminal population—and to one or two matters 


require the greatest care we will again direct 
attention. Our readers know that the ill 
arrangements of the dwellings of many of the 
industrious classes, who have children, drive 
them into the streets, and subject them from an 
early age to the dangers of evil companions and 
temptation: this shows how necessary it is to 
prevent, as much as possible, facilities and 
inducements for the commission of crime. One 
of the most dangerous of these is the rag-shop. 
It is easy to imagine how such facilities as the 
rag-shops offer must lead boys to be tempted into 
the commission of thefts: one boy at play tells 
another, and it is difficult to estimate the extent 
of the mischief which has been done by these 
means, and amongst smaller children the effect 
is even worse—in poor neighbourhoods especially 
there are all manner of inducements held ont. 
At these shops many of the roguish dealers, or 
their wives, will buy from children not taller 
than the counter the brass handles of doors, 
locks and keys, taps, pieces of lead piping, brass 
candlesticks, flat-irons, and other household 
matters which may be readily removed. By the 
ready opportunity of disposing of such articles as 
these many a boy has commenced a course 
which leads to utter ruin. It is true that the 
marine-store dealers are forbidden to buy things 
of children who are below a certain age, but it 
is a constant practice to do so, and the question 
arises as to whom this fault is to be attributed. 
We have not the least hesitation in stating that 
these shops should be far more carefully revised 
by the police than they are, and that offenders 
who act contrary to the law, either in the neglect 
of making the entry of goods in their books, or 
buying from those too young, should be brought 
to justice. The detective police might put their 
reserve on this duty for two or three months 
with the greatest advantage; for the prevention 
of receiving by the marine-store dealers and 
some of the worst kinds of pawnbrokers,* would 
be undoubtedly a means of preventing a vast 
amount of pilfering, both by children and those 
older: but for the means of disposing of goods 
which are so readily found at those places, many 
mature and practised thieves would find their 
occupation gone, and, perhaps, in their necessity 
would turn to some honest trade. But it is those 
who are younger who especially need protection; 
and for this purpose, we think that, besides 
enforcing attention to the present laws, the 





* Although the laws of pawnbroking expressly state 
that no article shall be received, under the payment of a 
fine, from any person, male or female, who is not appa- 
rently sixteen years of age, it is a common practice with 
many pawnbrokers to take pledges from children of the age 
of eleven or twelve years, 
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dealers in marine stores should be especially 
licensed, and none allowed to practise this trade 
who cannot have a good character guaranteed 
by several respectable people. 

But our chief object at present is to mention 
the rag-collecting brigade, which, instead of en- 
couraging dishonesty, is the means of giving 
honest employment to youths who, from lack 
of employment, might be driven to do wrong. 
We remember a dealer in rags and old clothes 
who used to go through the streets crying in 
a loud and not unmusical.voice, “ Look them 
up, ladies! look them up!” Our readers know 
the working of this brigade, which, we trust, 
will soon have their trucks in all parts, and 
become a well-known feature of the metropolis, 
and lessen the marine-store dealer's trade. 
Therefore, we say, when neatly-dressed lads and 
the smart trucks of the Rag Brigade come in 
sight, “ Look them up, ladies! look them up!” 








OVERCROWDING AND DRUNKENNESS IN 
LIVERPOOL. 


REGULATIONS as to lodging-houses having 
been submitted by the Mayor to the Home 
Secretary, on the part of Mr. Walpole Mr. Taylor 
in reply says,— 


“ The 2nd of these regulations appears to him to require 
modification in reference to the following points :— 

1. There is no statement how children are to be dealt 
with in calculating cubic space, 

2. A maximum cubic space is stated as small as, or 
smaller than, the minimum in other regulations submitted 
to the Secretary of State, and smaller than, in the opinion 
of the medical officer of the Privy Council, ought to be 
permanently sanctioned even as a minimum; but, in the 
face of the practical difficulties which exist, the Secretary 
of State is prepared to give his sanction to regulations 


requiring this space as a minimum for each person.” j 


An elaborate report from Dr. Trench, in refer- 
ence to the subject, has been submitted to the 
local Health Committee. In this report Dr. 
Trench says,— 

‘* This subject is not to be determined as a question of 
mere abstract hygiene, nor is it to be propounded as a | 
sanitary proposition, but it is to be practically regulated 
by data dependent on a knowledge and experience of 
what ts possible and therefore just, under all the circum- | 
stances of each particular district or borough. Thus it 
has been ruled by some in London that 450 cubical feet of 
space are necessary for each individual adult and infant, 
and that rooms without this accommodation are in- 
juriously overcrowded. As an abstract proposition they 
are probably right. If, however, the Secretary of State 
confirms a bye-law, making this space necessary in Lon- 
don, it will be well that the houses there are so con- 
structed as to admit of it without grievous tyranny to | 
tenant and owner; for the penalties are great, and a bye- | 
law which is not enforced, but is merely enunciated as a | 
theory, is worse than useless. The medical officer does | 
not venture to pass ed opinion as to what space may be | 
rightfully required under penalties from the tenants of | 
the small houses of Eastern London; but he unhesi- | 
tatingly asserts that in provincial towns, and in Liverpool | 
especially, a greater space for each individual than what | 
has been accepted as suflicient by the Council of Liverpool | 
would, in the present scarcity and dearness of houses, be | 
practically impossible. This is a mere matter of measure- 
ment, which may and will no doubt be asked for, by some 
member of the House of Commons, in investigating the 
incidence of the provisions of the Public Health Act; or 
in tracing how far sanitary regulations have been made to 
fail with especial force on certain ranks of society and 
certain descriptions of property. 

Upon telling my inspector that in London they ruled 
400 ft. as the legal space in a sleeping-room, he at once 
shrewdly remarked, ‘In many rooms in Liverpool, then, 
the mother would not only have to separate from her 
infants, but would have to leave the husband half-way out 
on the stair.” I assure the committee, that when I 
thought with what trouble the officials of the Privy 
Council had sent inspectors to report on the condition of 
Liverpool, and of what intimate knowledge they must 

ossess of our physical and social position, I somewhat 
feared that they would advise the Secretary of State that 
the scale of 300 ft. and 350 ft. was not only a maximum, 
but a hazardous maximum to sanction under the penalties 
of the Act. The medical officer would Seeactially sug- 
gest, that if the Secretary of State be willing to make 
your by-laws more stringent and coercive, he be requested 
to sanction,—firstly, that all persons of the age of fifteen 
be considered as adults. This is the age when both boys 
and girls can go to service or assist in earning their liveli- 
hood; and, therefore, we may reasonably demand that 
they leave a home which is over-crowded. Secondly, that 
two children below ten years of age, being the children 
or relatives of the chief tenant of the house, do count as 
one adult, If the chief tenant has a large family of 
children we have a right to demand that he properly 
accommodate them before subletting his rooms,” 


The report was adopted, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Some time ago the corporation purchased 
22,000 yards of land at the north end of the 
town, intending to let it at very low rates for 
the erection thereon of improved labourers’ 
dwellings on plans to be approved by the 
council. The state of the money market has 
prevented any offers being made, and the health 
committee have now agreed to recommend the 
town council to apply to the Public Loan Com- 
missioners for 13,0001., at 4 per cent., to be 





applied to the erection of a block of improved 
dwellings for workmen as an encouragement to 
other parties to do the same. 

Extracts from the report of the committee of 
the Health Committee appointed to inquire as to 
the causes of the excessive mortality prevailing 
in the borough of Liverpool, and as to the best 
means to be adopted for mitigating the same, are 
given by the Albion. The statements of the 
witnesses went chiefly to show the intimate con- 
nexion between drunkenness and overcrowding, 
drunkenness and crime, and drunkenness and 
the excessive mortality of the town. On these 
subjects some of the revelations were of the 
most startling description. The witnesses, whose 
experience as relieving officers, estate agents, and 
ministers of religion, gave them opportunities of 
speaking from personal observation, agreed that 
drunkenness is greatly on the increase in Liver- 
pool, caused in great measure by the multiplica- 
tion of gin-palaces and beer-houses; that it is 


the children of the labouring population of the 


destitution, crime, and death; and that the evil 
exists more among the unskilled than the skilled 


draw their wages daily instead of weekly. The 
statements of several of the witnesses on this 
part of the inquiry are perfectly appalling. 








CONDITION OF LIVERPOOL. 





i testify to future ages. 


Sir,—Sanitary science in all its branches 


| makes slow progress, as you have found out in 


your own experience. Few men have worked 
more earnestly than yourself, as the pages of 
the Builder testify now, and will continue to 
You have provided a 
mine of facts, in which many men have worked 
to good purpose, and in which many more will 
work. Butafter laying down line upon line, and 


| propounding precept upon precept, do you not 


almost despair when you find that, Sisyphus 
like, the sanitary stone you have been rolling 
comes back? Sisyphus must have been a 
sanitary reformer. Cesspits are foul abomina- 
tions, breeding foul air and disease. This has 
been proved over and over again by medical 
men; and yet cesspits and cesspools are not 
only retained, but their continuance and use are 
advocated, and their multiplication recom- 


|/mended by men who ought to know better. 


Reading and Winchester have cesspools. Sewers 
have been spoken about for both towns; but the 
dirt party have up to this time prevailed. Leeds, 
Sheftield, Manchester, Liverpool, and some other 
large towns, count cesspits by thousands. In 
Manchester the officials plead that cesspits must 
be retained for cottages because there is no 
water to spare for soil-pans, and that the working 
|/men will abuse them if they are put up. In 
| London cesspools and cesspits have been 
| abolished by tens of thousands, and for open 
| privies, in the working class districts, soil-pans 
| have been substituted. All over the west end, 
|in a population larger than either Liverpool or 
| Manchester, water-closets are the rule. Neither 
| Sewers, drains, nor water-supply are perfect,— 
j|far from it; and some of the soil-pans are 
labused; yet we find that in London, as 
| sewers, drains, water-closets, and soil-pans 
have superseded the open privy, cesspool, 
and cesspit, although the river Thames has 
| been fouled, the health of the metropolis has 
| steadily improved, until London, with its three 
| millions of inhabitants, has become the healthiest 
| city in the world. You know, sir, how much 
| that is bad through gross neglect remains ; your 
| own writings detail frightful pictures of human | 
| squalor and premature death in overcrowded, | 
ruinous, and filthy tenements. The word | 
| homes” ought not to be applied to such dens | 
| of fever, misery, vice, and pauperism. If, then, 
London can show a reduced death-rate in the 
face of such gross sanitary neglect all over the 
southern and eastern portions, the rate of mor- 
tality in the western and better portions must 
be very low indeed; proving that large towns 
need not necessarily be unhealthy. What, how- 
ever, do we find? Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, ranging, ordinarily, from 25 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. higher in their death-rates 
than London, and this summer and autumn 
Liverpool having a death-rate of upwards of 60 
in each 1,000. Leeds has only consolidated her 


especially on the increase among the wives and | 


town; that it is the great cause of poverty, | 


labourers—and more amongst that portion who | 





municipal power of governing this session, and 





Sheffield has only recently adopted the sanitary | i 
powers of the Local Government Act. Liverpool, | for about six days, Paris for about twelve or 


| however, boasts of having provided herself with 
| sanitary laws sooner than any other town in 
England; and, if expenditure on sewers and 
waterworks alone could produce beneficial 
results, Liverpool, at this moment, ought to be 
the healthiest great town in Europe. Most 
assuredly no town in the world is richer, as 
regards corporate income. Nearly a moiety of 
the entire town is corporation leasehold property, 
and all the world hears of her merchant princes, 
of her magnificent public buildings, of her miles 
of docks, and of her vast fleets of shipping; 
but, at the same time, all the world hears of 
her dreadful death-rate, which apparently rises 
year by year. If sanitary science is not a vain 
thing, this expenditure of money on sewers, 
drains, and waterworks ought to have brought 
improvement; but in Liverpool, judging by 
results, sanitary science has taught in vain. 
Surely there can be no local want of legislation, 
sanitary or otherwise: any time these last thirty 
years Liverpool has never been absent from 
| Parliament. Let Christmas turn, and the sea- 
|son commence, and Liverpool officials will be 
found crowded in the lobbies and committee- 
rooms. So far, all this vast expenditure has 
apparently only purchased Pandora’s box. If 
Hope is at the bottom, the sooner it is reached 
|the better. It has been said there may be 
| too much of a good thing: can it be that Liver- 
| pool has too much money ? and too many local 
| Acts of Parliament ? Liverpool may, for change, 
| take to official fasting, stay at home for a year 
or two, and work might and main to try and 
find out wherein she differs from all other towns 
in the empire, to cause her to be a local and 
national disgrace,—a by-word and a sanitary 





shame? Manchester is poor in municipal 
property, as compared with. Liverpool, and 
in some respects cuts her municipal coat 


according to her cloth. There are fewer officials 
in Manchester, and these are paid at a lower 
rate; but the local government will bear com- 
parison, and a favourable comparison, with her 
very much richer neighbour. The Mayor of 
Manchester has no official allowance for muni- 
cipal feasting, and the only corporate property 
consists of gasworks, waterworks, and market 
tolls. Liverpool owns waterworks, markets, 
and, as stated, almost a moiety of the land on 
which the town stands. 

There is one significant sanitary difference 
betwixt London, Liverpool, and Manchester 
in connexion with main sewers and drains. 
In London the main sewers are abundantly 
ventilated. In Liverpool and in Manches- 
ter there is no such arrangement for venti- 
lating the main sewers, as any person may 
verify by walking along the streets. All over 
the surface of the London streets ventilating 
grates Open up the sewers to the air above, so 
as to allow the sewage gases to be continuously 
diluted. This, although a rude method of sewer 
ventilation, has been the salvation of London. 
The 1,500 miles of sewers have the sewage- 
gases regularly and continuously diluted, re- 
ducing the evil in proportion to the cube of the 
space and the motion of the surface atmosphere. 
In Liverpool and Manchester, for want of venti- 
lation, sewage-gases may be concentrated until 
a deadly strength is attained. The main differ- 
ence betwixt London and all other great towns, 
however, consists in the absence of cesspits and 
nightmen in London, and their continuance in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, and 
most of the other large towns of the north. 
The full meaning of “ cesspit”” and “ nightmen’”” 
can only be understood and appreciated by those 
who have experienced and felt the all-pervading 
horrible stench. Words cannot describe the 
sensation. The weekly returns of the Registrar- 
General, however, show some of the deadly 
results. 

Sanitary science teaches that purity, or the 
nearest approach to purity, of water and of air, 
is necessary to health. All refuse liable to be- 
come putrid should be removed from towns and 
houses as speedily as possible. Cesspits retain 
refuse in close contact with cottage houses 
until putridity sets in. This refuse, when being 
removed, poisons the entire atmosphere. London 
is free from this form of pollution, and her low 
death-rate vouches for this great sanitary fact. 
The gases of decomposition are continuously 
ventilated and diluted in London. 

It is stated, as something to be proud of, that 
the heavy rains of the past fortnight have added 
largely to the stock of water in the Rivington 
reservoirs. The volume is put down at 
652,000,000 gallons. This would supply London 
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thirteen days, and New York for about twenty 
days. 
Liverpool be in this condition? All last year, 
and this vear, so far, Liverpool has been short 
of water; on half-time allowance, in fact. 
the local mortality we have already spoken. 
Liverpool had need provide for more water. 
Civit ENGINEER. 








THE ARCHAZ OLOGY OF EASTBOURNE, 
SUSSEX.* 

Tne design of this paper is to bring together, 
for the information of the members of our 
society and their friends, assembled upon this 
occasion, a short account of such objects of ar- 


Should a town of the importance of 


Of 








with the help of Mr. Berry, in tracing its con- 
nexion, by means of a corridcr, with the bath 
and pavement previously found. Besides frag- 
ments of pottery of various kinds—blac_, brown, 
and red—two coins much corroded, a flint celt, 
bones and horns of various kinds of animals, 
tiles of red earth, impressed with a variety of 
patterns, and a small bronze, were found upon 
the site. As portions of Pevensey-Castie, from 
which Eastbourne is distant about four miles, are 
manifestly of Roman construction, and its claim 
to have been the site of the Romano-British city 
Anderida which Dr. Tabor claimed for Eastbourne, 
is now very generally admitted; the Roman re- 
mains discovered here were probably the founda- 
tions of the villa residence of some Roman ofiicer, 


| high in station and command there. 


On the Downs, north-west and west of East- 


chological interest as have been discovered | bourne, Roman urns, one containing horses’ 
from time to time in Eastbourne and its imme-| teeth, and others burned bones, and skeletons 
diate neighbourhood, the different notices of | which had not undergone the process of crema- 
which are at present scattered throughout the | tion, have been disinterred. The two fragments 
pages of our seventeen volumes of Archwological of Roman pottery now exhibited were found 





Collections. 
J shall commence with a most valuable and 
interesting discovery which was made here in 


1805, when, by the fall of a portion of the cliff 


at or near to the Wish, four Celtic gold bracelets, 
very similar to those which were discovered four 
years ago at Mountfield, were brought to light, 
the heaviest of which weighed rather more than 
3 oz., and the lightest 16 dwts. and 4 grns. 


The first was found by a man led to visit the 
spot by curiosity, and who, not at all knowing 
its value, took it to Mr. Holt, then a silversmith 
here, who, to his great astonishment, gave him 
This led the man to make a further 
search among the fallen chalk, which resulted 
in his finding two more, and a fourth was sub- 
sequently found: These Mr. Holt also purchased. 
An examination of the cliff where the slip had 
taken place, was afterwards made, when several 


31. for it. 


bronze instruments were found imbedded in it, at 


adepth of about 10ft. from the surface. These con- 


isted of three celts of the kind called palstraves, 


two socketed celts, a sword, and three lumps of 
pure copper, showing that they must have been 
lost or hidden there by some native maker of 


such bronze instruments. This discovery reach- 


ing the ears of Sir Joseph Banks, he wrote to 


Mr. Holt about them, and through him they were 
exhibited at a meeting of the Society of An- 


| about two years ago, having been thrown out 


with the earth which it became necessary to re- 
move for the extension of the esplanade towards 
the Wish. Mr. Harvey, of Lewes, and Mr. 
Emary, of Eastbourne, are both of them in pos- 
session of Roman coins found in and sround 
Eastbourne. 


railway from Polegate to Eastbourne was in the 
course of construction, the navvies in making a 
cutting in the part that passes through Willing- 
don, discovered an ancient coffer. It is of cast 


lead, and measures 12 in. in length by 11 in. in| 
It has at each end | 


breadth. Its depth is 6 in. 
sockets for iron shifting handles. On the longest 
side it has a triangular device of interlaced 
work, including a cross; an ornament not un- 
common on Ruric monuments. The whole is 
enriched with corded work. Various are the 
conjectures as to ite date and use. By the 
Archwological Society and the Archeological 


Institute it is considered to be Anglo-Saxon, and | 
its date to be of about the tenth century. Of | 


its original use no satisfactory opinion has been 
advanced, Mr. Roach Smith thinks that such 


leaden vessels were used by the Romans for | 
coffins. Its resemblance to the leaden cists in | 
which the bones of Gundrada and her husband, | 
the Earl of Warren, were discovered under very | 


I might go on to speak of the wonders of 
Beachy Head, or, as it is usually called here, 
“The Head,” which is second only to that 
renowned cliff near Dover which Shakspeare has 
so beautifully described; of “The Charleses,” 
which once were conspicuous landmarks, but 
which have been obliged to lower their heads in 
submission to the all-devouring hand of time, 
a fragment of one of the seven only now re- 
maining to mark the spot where they stood, 
and this remnapt tottering to its fall; and of 
that extraordinary artificial, buat evidently an- 
cient, cavern to the west of ‘“ The Charleses,” 
the origin and date of which are unknown; 
such caverns, however, it may observed, are not 
uncommon in the cliffs on the coast of Scotland, 
and of great antiquity. The cavern of which I 
am now speaking is usually called “ Parson 
Darby’s Hole.” Parson Darby was the incum- 
hent of Eastdean about the year 1650, and was 
much in the habit of visiting this cave. Tra- 
dition, Sir William Burrell tells us, assigns 
two reasons for his doing so,—the one a very 
uncharitable, the other a very charitable one. 





The uncharitable tradition is, that the parson 
| prepared this cave to retira to, when he be- 


|came weary of the volubility of his better-half; 


\for this scandalous tradition asserts that she 
was very subject toa disorder known in domestic 


| life as an “infirmity of tongue,”—in short that 
In the spring of 1847, during the time the | 


** The plague of his life 
Was a loquacious wife,” 


| So that he infinitely preferred the clumor mari- 
timus to the clamor domesticus; doubtless feeling 
that the sea was sometimes calm and quiet— 
Mrs. D.’s tongue never. This talkative lady was 
‘the granddaughter of Sir William Seagar, Garter 
Principal King of Arms, and probably Mrs. 
Darby had no taste for heraldry. Such an im- 
probable tradition as this must have originated 
in the spleen of some malicious person who had 
fallen under the lash of the parson or his lady. 
Far more likely, and certainly far more cha- 
ritable, is that tradition which attributes his 
frequent visits to this cave to an anxious desire 
/on his part to render assistance to shipwrecked 
mariners on this dangerous coast, in their dis- 
treas; and that it was the means of his saving 
many lives. The Head, however, the Charleses, 
and Parson Darby’s Cave, are all beyoud our 
reach to-day. 


perenes 
So ee 





similar circumstances in the priory grounds, at| I shall, therefore, conclude my narrative of 
Lewes, are very remarkable, | the archeology of Eastbourne, with a brief allu- 

Another object of archwological interest found | sion to two most remarkable customs, which, 
at Eastbourne, but in what year I am not able to | somehow or other, established themselves in this 
say, is an ancient bronze seal, bearing an armo- | parish, and were very strictly observed for many 


tiquaries in London, March 19, 1507, together 
with the celts and sword; after which Sir Joseph 
became the purchaser of them for 3]. ; and they 
are now in the British Museum, having gone 


there from the collection of Mr. Payne Knight, 
in 1535. 

Mr. Harvey, of Lewes, has an ancient British 
gold coin found here. | 

I shall now proceed to show the claims which | 
Eastbourne has to be considered a Roman 
station. That it was so is clearly proved by the 
Roman remains which have been discovered in 
and aroundit. In 1717, a tesselated pavement 
of considerable size, a bath, and other indicia of 
these early invaders of this country, were dis- 
covered in a field by the seaside, now forming 
the site of Cavendish-place. The discovery was | 
made by workmen engaged in repairing a post | 
and rail fence. In digging the post-hole the tool 
made use of struck upon something that offered | 
@ strong resistance, and upon opening a wider | 
gpace, to ascertain what it proceeded from, the 
Roman pavement was discovered. That eminent | 
physician and antiquary, Dr. Tabor, of Lewes, | 
who drew up an account of it, which will be | 
found in the 30th volume of the “ Philosophical | 


Transactions,” says that the whole field, which | 
measured four acres, is supposed to be full of | 
foundations. The length of the pavement was | ings, as one of the Sussex Cinque Port towns, 
about 17 ft., and its width about 11 ft. It was| Northey was about four miles from hence, in the 
constructed of coarse tesserm, with a pavement Liberty of the Sluice, near to that part of the 
of brick around it, the whole being so firmly | coast where the whale was cast on shore two 
cemented together that, as I have already said,| years ago; but Hidney is described as having 
the workmen had some difficulty in breaking | been situated between Pevensey and Eastbourne. 
through it. As Dr, Tabor does not speak of any | Of these two extinct Sussex towns, I shall say no 
figures, similar to those which so beautifully | more at present than that I have been for some 
adorn the Bignor pavement, it was, 1 presume, | time collecting materials for a history of them, 
quite plain. the result of which I hope to be able to give to 

Other remains of the same people were found | the Society in the next volume of our Collec- 
here in 1848, by Mr. James Berry, an East- | 


rial shield semée of cross croslets fitchee, a lion 
rampant, and the inscription 


“sig: IOHANNIS: LIVET,” 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries there 


western division. 
it not unlikely that this seal belongs to John 
Livet, who was the certified lord of the town- 
| ship of Firle, in 1316. 

Before I conclude my list of archeological dis- 
coveries in Eastbourne, I must not omit to notice 
the most remarkable one, perhaps, of all; 
namely, the gold coins, with Mohammedan in- 
scriptions of the eighth century, which were 
found here about ten or twelve years ago. It 
has hitherto baffled the endeavours of the 
keenest archwological mind to discover to what 
fortuitous circumstances we are to attribute the 
cause of such coins being found here. 

Of the two lost towns of Hidney and Northey, 
both of which were limbs or members of Hast- 


; tions. 

bourne architect, at a point to the west of the | Nothing need be said of the beautifal parish 
“Sea Houses ;”’ and but a short distance from | church of St. Mary, of the old parsonage-house 
Trinity Church, the direction of its massive | adjoining the churchyard, or of the old crypt 
walls, which varied from 2 ft. to 4 ft. in thick- | under the inn, for these we have just visited— 
ness, and which were constructed of Eastbourne the church under the able guidance of the vicar. 
stone, being north and south. Mr. Lower, who | Of the crypt I shall only add that the celebrated 
inspected it soon after it was opened, succeeded, | inn at Alfriston, and the well-known Star Hotel 
| at Lewes, have, both of th imi 

* By the Rey, E, Turner, of Maresiield, | under them, ; enn oe der 








were Levetts residing at Warbleton and fale- | 
hurst in the eastern, and at Fittleworth ir the | 
Mr. Walford, however, thinks | 


'years. The first was called “Sops and Ale,” 
| for a reason which you will presently see. The 
custom was this—that fourteen days after the 
birth of a child in the parish, an entertainment 
| was given at some convenient place. Sunday 
appears to have been invariably the day fixed 
upon for its observance. There is something 
very amusing in the customary mode of proceed- 
ing in summoning the guests, and in arranging 


|them, at the celebration of these feasts. The 


whole was under the direction of the oldest 
bachelor resident in the parish, who was called 
“the steward.” The inhabitants were sum- 
moned to the entertainment by the steward 
going to the porch-door of the church during the 
morning service, and calling out three times in 
an audible voice—* Sops and ale at (naming the 
place) to-day, immediately after the evening 
service.’ When the guests thus summoned were 
arrived at the appointed place, they were seated 
at three tables in the following order :— At 
Table 1, which was evidently considered “ the 
high table,” they were placed whose wives had 
blest them with twins, once at the least. This 
table was superior to the other two in all its 
appointments. The table-cloth with which it 
was covered was damask; the sops with which 
it was supplied were compounded of sweet 
cakes steeped in wine, sweetened with the 
finest sugar. The bowls in which these sops 
were served were of china, and the plates 
the same, the knives and forks being silver- 
handled. The parties entitled to sit at this table 
were addressed as benchers. Table 2 was sup- 
plied with sops made of bread soaked in ale, 
these also being sweetened with fine sugar. 
They were served in common earthenware 
bowls, the plates being of the same material. 
Here they sat whose wives had not been more 
than customarily blest. This table was covered 
with an inferior kind of table-cloth. Table 3 
was not covered at all, and all the articles with 
which it was supplied were wooden. Lere they 
were placed whose wives had not blest them at 
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all, and the old bachelors. This was called “the 
bachelor’s table.” As. an additional mark of 
degradation, the beer-sops with whieh they were 
supplied were sweetened with the coarsest sugar. 
That the observance of this custom led to much 
abuse may be inferred from the eireamstance 
that, as far back as the year 1640, some of the 
inhabitants of Eastbourne petitioned Parliament 
for its abolition, which led, after a time, to an 
arrangement by whieh 201. per annum were paid 
in lieu of it, which sum was to be applied to 
educational purposes. Toasts were given and 
responded te at these “sops and ale” feasts; 
and, when the clock struck eight, the party 
broke up, returning home, as I trust we shall do 
to-day, “ cheerful and good-tempered.” 

The other custom was for the occupiers of the 
great tithes of the parish, which are in lay 
hands, to give a breakfast to the farmers and 
their labourers on the first three Sundays in 


to appear; whereas the buildings shown in| who ereeted the building. The rooms in the 
Drury Lane’s “King John” are for the most | day are lighted by two glass doors and three 
part those of the latest developments of that | windows, as well as from a large skylight for 
style. One of the scenes is a representation of | art-studies. The gaslights, arranged by Mr. Fell, 
the interior of Westminster Hall, which did not | are eighteen in number, and illuminate not only 
take the form shown until 200 years after the the rooms, but the entire courtyard. Besides 
action of the play ; and the style of other scenes | the two principal rooms just described, there is 
ig even More recent still, so that any informed | another large upper class-room, 25 ft. long, ap- 
person who judged the date of the action from | proached by an ontside staircase. The arrange- 
the architecture of the buildings represented|ment of the premises admits of complete 
would say, correctly, that it could not possibly | supervision, even at night, and the accom- 
be earlier than the fifteenth century. We give|modation is ample for 200 students. The 
Mr. Chatterton full credit for a desire to present | introductory lecture was given in the new 
the drama properly, and Mr. Beverley had no|rooms. The Bishop of Cape Town presided, 














earlier panegyrist than ourselves publicly to 
point out his merit, and award the heartiest ap- 
plause. If, however, they are to be not merely 
permitted to make such an absurd mistake as 
| the whole getting up of “King John” forms, but 
praised for it, and have the error set forth for 





Augast, each farmer being entitled to send two | admiration as correctness, we can scarcely ex- 
labourers for every wagon he had. The farmers | pect any effort on their part to do what is really 


and Mr. Foster, the founder of the institution, 
| delivered a lengthened address on the various 
| purposes of the institution. As to the school of 
| art, he stated that, taking every department of 
| it into account, the institution had sacceeded in 
arousing a feeling in favour of art education, 
; and was communicating art instruction to 128 
| persons. The teachers’ labours are not confined 













themselves were entertained in the parlour of good. The tragedy is fairly acted, as well so, in- | to the evening and morning classes. Mr. Lindsay 


the old parsonage with a hot sirloin of roast 
beef, cold hams, and Sussex cheese; the farm- 
servants in the tithe-barn, with cold kams and 
Sussex cheese only. A quart of beer was allowed 
to each man. The breakfast commenced at ten 
o’cloek, and ceased on the bells chiming for 
chureh. About a century and a half ago the 
sirlom was omitted to be supplied; but, upon 
an application to the Court of Chancery, was 
ordered to be again provided. : 

In the parish registers are two memoranda 
referring to the discontinuance of this enter- 
tainment. The first is dated April 17th, 1682, 
and is as follows:—‘It was agreed and con- 
cluded, that Mr. Nicholas Townley shall here- 
after pay 101. in money, and 10l. in wheat, as the 
prices be at midsomer and at Christmas, in lieu 
of the 20/. formerly spent in breakfasts.” —And 
July 31st, 1709, a vestry orders—“ That there be 
paid out of the parsonage, in lieu of breakfast- 


ing, the sum of 6l. in manner and form follow- | 


ing, viz.: 41., part thereof, to be given to a 
schoolmaster to instruct eight of the parishioners’ 
sons in the Latin tongue; and 21., the residue 
thereof, to be given to a schoolmaster to teach 
four children, whose parents are not able to pay, 
to read and write ; as witness our hands, W. Par- 
ker, Thomas Byssh, Vicar.” 

Sir William Burrell considers this custom to 
have lad its origin in the necessity, at the time 
tithe was taken in kind, of making some kind of 


remuneration to the tenants of the land for | 


any damage that might be done by the tithe 
owners in going upon their land for the exercise 
of their rights; and so keeping them in a good 
humour. 

Mr. Chambers, in his account of Eastbourne, 


thinks that these breakfasts took place after the | 


second lesson in the morning service; that an 
adjournment of the congregation then took place 
to the parsonage ; and as soon as the breakfast 
was finished they returned to church, and the 
Service was resumed. 





THE STAGE, 


* King John” at Drury Lane. — Errors, 
when not dwelt upon, may be allowed to 
pass into oblivion quietly, and without com- 
ment. When, however, they are put forward pro- 
minently for admiration, and vaunted as vir- 
tues, it becomes the duty of those who know 
better to point out their real character. The 
observation applies to art as well as morals—to 
the mimic stage as wellas to the theatre of life ; 
and we are led to act up to it with reference to the 
production of “ King John” at Drury Lane. The 
newspapers, in recording this, speak of “ the 
beauty and appropriateness of the scenery :” it 
is “admirably put on the stage,’ says one ; 
“with extraordinary illustrations of scenery,” 
adds another: the “ careful and artistic way in 
which it is got up,” is pointed to; und it is finally 
called by the most influential of the daily 
critics, “one of those grand revivals in which 
the poetry of Shakspeare is illustrated by the 
pencil of Beverley.” Now, all this is untrue and 
hurtful. It is not admirably put upon the stage ; 
the scenery is not appropriate, careful, or 
correct ; in fact, it is altogether erroneous, and 
therefore very objectionable, and not to be 
admired ; altogether unworthy, indeed, of Drury 
Lane, if it is to be considered ag the chief 
of the metropolitan theatres. No school-boy 
needs reminding that King John died in 1216, 
when Pointed architecture was but beginning 


| deed, as present resources will admit of; but | had been trying the experiment of teaching the 
| boys of an ordinary school in the day-time ; and 







| Shaksperean actors just now are scarce. 
| The Olympic.—For Mr. Tom Taylor’s new 
| drama, “The White Boy,” produced with con- 
| siderable care and pains under the direction of 
| Mr. Horaee Wigan, two effective and good scenes 
| have been painted by Mr. Hawes Craven; one 
| the ruins of an abbey in the Galtee mountains, 
| by moonlight ; and the other the interior of a 
| rade Sheebeen house. The first will admit of 
|more atmospheric effects than were attempted 
| on the first (private) representation. Mr. Henry 
| Neville, Mr. Dominick Murray, Miss Milly 
| Palmer, and Miss E. Farren act in it excellently 
j well. The latter very clever little lady plays a 
| daft boy, dumb but not deaf, though the bill 
| Says so, with admirable pantomime. It is to be 
| regretted that the character is not made of more 
| consequence to the plot. The piece is interest- 
| ing, but not strong. 
Surrey Theatre. —The prize play, by Mr. 
| Angiolo Slous, “ True to the Core,” fully justifies, 
as an acting drama, all we said of it after 
hearing it read. It is not so well acted as it 
{might be; indeed, some of the parts are most 
indifferently filled, nevertheless it interests from 
| beginning to end, and is drawing crowded 
| houses every night. The costumes and scenery 
are very good ; two of the scenes, indeed, are 
| admirable,—‘‘ The Main Deck of the Santa Fé,” 
| and the “‘Eddystone ” in the sixteenth century :— 
** When thunder’d the surge on that rock so lone, 


| And never @ lighthouse upon it shone, 

To save poor souls from drowning.” 
/ On the rock, in the midst of an extensive sea, 
| are gathered the four survivors of the wreck, the 
| setting sun briefly illumining the group before, 
like their hopes, it sinks. These scenes do great 
credit to the painter and builder, Mr. Gates. 





CAPE TOWN SCHOOL OF ART. 


A one-story building has been erected in 
the rear of the premises in Roeland-street, 
occupied by this institution, and by last 
advice was duly opened for use on the 9th of 
July,.in the presence of a large assemblage 
of students and their relatives, and of many | 
of the leading friends of popular educa- 
tion. The purposes of the institution, which is 
now in the fourth year of its existence, have 
been before stated in the Builder. They are| 
not confined to art-education, but are intended 
for the education of persons of the working 
classes in various branches of knowledge. The | 
house itself, which has been already occupied, 
has a frontage in Roeland-street of over 60 ft. | 
There are two principal rooms in front on the| 
ground floor, that on the right being used as a | 
sitting -room for the students, well lighted, 
and supplied with chess, draughts, dominoes, 
bagatelle-boards, &c.; that on the left is a 
library, well supplied with current works of 
literature, and a collection of 500 works 
of history, art, science, poetry, and fiction. 
At the back of these rooms is a large hall, lead- 
ing on to an inclosed court-yard in the rear of 
the house, about 60 ft. square, at the end of 
which is the new building, the front of which 
extends the whole width of the premises, and | 
measuring, within the walls, 58 ft. by 26 ft., and 
from floor to ceiling, 16 ft. The building, con- 
sisting of two rooms, is from the design of 
William Inglesby, a student in the School of 
Art since its opening, and a relative of Mr. 








| No. 2, or the 


a large class of Mr. Close’s pupils, twenty-eight 
| in number, at the St. George’s School, had made 
| creditable progress under his tuition. 





| 


NEW FIRE-EXTINGUISHING CARTRIDGE. 


M. Arré Mavricz, and M. Murensz, a chemist, 
have invented a sort of cartridge, containing in- 
gredients which are eminently capable of extin- 
guishing fire. This is effected by the sudden 
development of a large quantity of hydrochloric 
(muriatic) acid gas, well known to be such an 
enemy to combustion, that even a small portion 
mixed with atmospherie air is sufficient either to 
prevent combustion or to arrest its progress, if it 
has already commenced. 

This scientific principle has been known for 
many years, but it has never been put into so 
simple a practical form as in the present. These 
cartridges are like brown paper parcels, and are 
of two sizes. No. 1 is about 8 in. long and 
2k in. wide, and is intended to be thrown by the 
hand into the heart of the fire. <A string is 
also attached by which it may be projected as 
from asling. Thecartridge is slightly explosive, 
so as to well! disseminate to the greatest extent 
the substance producing the extinguishing gas. 
second-sized cartridges, are 
{simply thrown (the cover being torn off) into 
|the water of the engines, which they saturate 

with a substance producing hydrochloric acid 
gas as soon as the water touches the fire. Ex- 
periments have proved that one-tenth of the 
water that would have been necessary to extin- 
| guish a fire is only requisite when the cartridges 
| are mixed with it, and that the saving of time 
is in the same ratio. They are very inexpensive. 


| 
‘ 
{| No. 1 cartridges in some cases require no 
| manipulation whatever, all that is necessary 


| being to place a number of them at intervals in 
the most hazardous places of a workshop, a ship, 
or a dwelling-house, where fire may be likely to 
break out, and they will have the effect of keep- 
ing down any fire that may occur till the arriva 
of the engines. 

It is well known that there are few fires (ex- 


| cept those occasioned by explosions) that cannot 


be extinguished at the first outburst by a bucket, 
or even sometimes a jug, of water applied im- 
mediately before the fire is well alight. But 
water is not always at hand. nor can it be con- 
veniently kept in every room in a house, so that 
a cheap “extinctor” like this, which may be 


| placed anywhere at hand, in a cupboard or some 


corner, even if it be supposed to only lessen and 
keep in check the flame till the arrival of water, 
may save many an edifice and many a town irom 
the horrors of a conflagration. 





NEW EXCHANGE NEWSROOM, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Tur Newsroom, illustrated by us some time 
ago, is about to be placed in the hands of the 
decorators, and it is expected that it will be 
ready for opening before Christmas. The ceiling 
of the vestibule is formed of encaustic tiles of 
rich pattern, supplied by Messrs. Simpson 
& Co., of London. The walls are chiefly of Caen 
stone; the cornice is supported by marble 
columns and pilasters; the shafts being of Cork 





Inglesby, of Cape Town, the well-known builder, | 


marble (red), with Sicilian (white) bases, and 
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Bardilla (blue) pedestals ; and on the south side 
there are two chimney-pieces, also of foreign 
marble, the production of Messrs. Burke & Co., 
of London, to whom the marble work has been 
entrusted. Above the cornice are panels con- 
taining alternately the arms of our colonies and 
allegorical groups in bas relief, modelled by 
Messrs. Mabey & Sons, of London, and exe- 
cuted by Mr. Goodall, of Liverpool. The 
dome is of iron and strong plate-glass, with 
an inner ornamental glazing, with gold fret 
border and stur centres, filled in with ruby and 
blue. The floor of the large room is to be of 
oak, teak, and pitch pine, laid in patterns, with 
a large star in the centre. On the south side of 
the room a niche is prepared for the reception of 
a colossal statue of her Majesty, which, it is 
hoped, will be provided to fill it. The whole of 
the works are progressing under the direction of 
the architect, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, and superin- 
tended by Mr. Parsons (who formerly was con- 
nected with the late Sir C. Barry in superintend- 
ing the works at the New Houses of Parliament), 
assisted by Mr. Boult, the company’s surveyor. 

The chief contractors are Messrs. Holme & 
Nicol. The arrangements for warming and | 
ventilating the room have been entrusted to 
Messrs. Price, Lee, & Co., of London. The 
system adopted is as follows :—As our readers 
are aware, the Nelson Monument is to be re- 
moved from its present position to a site a few 
yards nearer the townhall, where it will be} 
central between the east and west towers | 
of the new buildings, thus leaving “ the flags” | 
entirely unobstructed. The railings, which ! 
at present surround the monument, will be | 
removed, and the monument will be placed | 
on a handsome granite pedestal, 6 ft. high. | 
This pedestal will contain several ornamental | 
perforated panels, through which fresh air will | 
pass into a circular shaft round the base of the | 
monument, and thence by large ducts to the 
warming apparatus, situated underneath the | 
four corners of the news-room. These appa- 
ratus consist of a series of hollow plates charged | 
with hot water, supplied from two large boilers 
under the sale-room. The cold air is heated to | 
the requisite temperature by passing between 
the plates, and is then discharged into the news- | 
room through four ornamental gratings, placed 
one in each corner of the room. 








NEW CUSTOM-HOUSE, BOMBAY. 





THE accompanying engraving shows the prin- 
cipal front of the new custom-house about to be | 
erected in Bombay, from the designs of Mr. 
Cuthbert Brodrick, architect. It is intended to 
afford accommodation for all the usual business | 
of the customs, also for the preventive service, | 
wharfingers, &c. The general arrangement will | 
be understood by reference to the plan. 

The style of architecture adopted is a mixture 
of the Hindoo and Mahommedan, which has 
been selected as much from its intrinsic beauty 
as from a desire to restore a style of architecture 
well adapted to the requirements of the climate. 

It is intended to construct the walls of the 
building with Coorla stone (a native trap stone 
of ahard quality); all the pillars, arches, cor- 
nices, and dressings generally will be of Poore- 
bunda freestone. The floors and ceilings through- 
out will be constructed of fireproof materials. 
Wide and spacious external corridors are pro- 
vided to all fronts of the building, and access to 
all the rooms is afforded by these means. These 
arcades form conspicuous features in the external 
design, and are also indispensable in the climate 
of Bombay. 

The building will be of great extent, being 
970 ft. long, and the return wings 300 ft. deep. 
The cost of it, if carried ont in the materials 
stated above, will be about 270,0001. 


REFERENCES. 

A. Gateway. N. Baggage - room for 

B. Guards’ Room. Passengers. 

C. Sup. Preventive Ser- O. Appraising Assistant's 
vice. oom. 

D. Deputy Sup. Preven-;| P. Appraising Import. 
tive Service. Q. Ticket Clerks, 

E. Porter | KR. Gatekeeper, 

F. Hall. 8S. Peons, 

G. Public Corridor. T. Out-offices, 

H. PettyCustomsExport.| U. Court, 

I. PettyCustomsImport.| V. Gauging-room. 

J. Goods’ Shed. | W. Private Office. 

K, Waiting-roomforGen-| X. Appraising Room. 
tlemen. | Y. Assistant’s Room, 

K.4 Housekeeper. | Z Weighing Sheds. 

L. Bath | a, Chawl Appraiser. 

M. 6, Inspector for Draw- 
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PARIS. 


Tue gardens of the Luxembourg are to be shorn 
of the northern portion by a street piercing a 
little south of the nursery-ground, and running 
east and west. The centre avenue, leading to 
the observatory, is, as we have already stated, 
to be converted into a public promenade, and 
the rest into plots for building purposes. The 
subsoil of the Luxembourg is peculiarly un- 
suitable for the erection of dwellings requiring 
foundations of any depth. There exists in the 
centre of the Pepiniére or nursery, a well called 
the “ Puits des Chartreux,” about 49 ft. deep to 
the surface of the water; at 3 m. 50 (11°5 ft.) 
there is a side-door to be seen. This leads to 
the catacombs, consisting of a double “ story” 
and a bone store (ossuaire). It will be imprac- 
ticable to make building ground of this under- 
mined soil, and impolitic: however cheap the 
land may be sold, constructors will not purchase 
a spot where no first-class house can be built. 





He will add to the list, from time to time, the| which he has not done, that boiling does purify 
houses in other streets which have been or shall | water from sewage or other excrementitious 
be found overcrowded. | matter mixed with it, he would go but a short 

As the practical working of the enactment is | way towards inducing the public to look toa 
new and so far experimental, it will, in his judicious mixture of sewage and water well 
opinion, be prudent at first to make its applica-| boiled as a satisfactory beverage, or a safe 
tion restrictive and tentative. | medium for the preparation of food and drink. 

When desirable that certain houses, let in | We must keep out, and not boil out, our sewage 
lodgings or occupied by members of more than | from our water supply: we must have the pure 
one family, should be placed under the regula-| water of nature, rather than water “ purified ” 
tions made by the council for the well ordering | by any art. 


of the said houses, in accordance with the Act, 
he must notify the same by printed circular to 
the owners or tenants, and keep a register of all 


such houses, with the cubical measurement of | 


the several rooms of each house. 

Whenever there is in a house a separate 
sitting-room, not occupied as a sleeping apart- 
ment during the night, the number of persons 
allotted to the sleeping-rooms of such house is 
| to be fixed on a basis of 300 cubical feet for each 


j adult ; whenever all the rooms in a house are 





Better let the roses and dahlias hold their|used as sleeping apartments, the number of 


ground than meddle with these abysses. 


persons who may occupy such rooms must be 


The works of restoration of the Cathedral of | fixed on a basis of 350 cubical feet for each 


Notre Dame are nearly completed. 


In the new | adult, 


spire (of wood covered with lead) are being | The medical officer of health assures the com- 


It is stated, that a gentleman residing in the 
| neighbourhood of the river Esk has, after re- 
| peated observation and experiment, discovered 
that the solid refuse of shale used in the manu- 
facture of paraflin oil is a most perfect purifier 
of the filthiest water. A few days ago, says the 
| Scotsman, a quantity of the sewage water of 
| Musselburgh was experimented upon, by throw- 
ing into it some of this shale refuse. After 
being allowed to settle the water was found 
_to have been completely purified. Two bottles, 
,one of them filled with the sewage and the 
| Other with Crawley water, as used by the in- 
habitants of Edinburgh, were submitted to 
}an eminent medical practitioner, who upon 
| being requested to select the one preferable 





placed the bells of the clock, so that they will | mittee that he will use his best endeavours to for drinking purposes, uvhesitatingly chose 


hang over the centre of the cross of the build- | give practical efficiency to the provisions of this 
ing. The ancient steeple, demolished in 1808, |enactment ; but experience has with him long 
and now replaced by the new spire, contained since dispelled the hopeful illusion, that mere 
six bells. Those of Notre Dame were always | statutable laws, however stringent or honestly 


famous ; two of the largest were placed in the | 
southern tower, seven other great bells being | 
placed in the northern tower. The great bell of | 
Notre Dame, which the wizard Michael Scott 
caused to toll by a stamp of his foot as he 
exclaimed— 
** Michael Scott, of great fame, 
Ask’d meat and got nane,”’— 

weighs 13,000 kilogrammes, or about a ton less 
than our Big Ben at Westminster, or that of | 
Erfurt, in Saxony. It was cast, firstly, in the 
year 1400; subsequently it was recast—it is 
said, in 1686—with double the quantity of metal. 

In the Gallery of Kings, the two last remain- | 
ing statues are ready to be hoisted into their | 
places, and the necessary plant for raising them | 
has been installed at the foot of the northern 
tower. | 

Since the thirteenth century, the inhabitants 
of Paris were under the impression that (as old | 
MSS. state in the Bibliothéque Impériale), the 
twenty-eight figures filling this gallery were | 
those of the kings of France. Modern archwxo- 
logical researches, however, have clearly esta- 
blished that they represented, not the kings of 
France, but those of Judah. Preserving the 
ancient character of this gallery, M. Viollet-le- , 
Duc has restored the statues of the regal patri- 
archs of Judah. 

The administration of public health of Paris | 


enforced, or mere sanitary inspections, however 
regular or continuous, will be able by themselves 
to check the evils of overcrowding in so large a 
community. He therefore reiterates the opinion 
formerly enunciated, that all efforts of the coun- 


;that which had been purified by the shale 
refuse. This substance is at present thrown 
/aside by the manufacturers of paraffin oil as 
| Valueless ; but if it can be applied in sufficient 
| quantity, and the operation be effectual in 
| Cleansing the water polluted by the paper-mills 
on the North Esk, it would obviate the necessity 
|of their removal, or the expense of conveying 
the impure water out to sea by means of pipes. 


cil and its officers to check overcrowding, and | 
regulate the sanitary condition of sublet houses, 
will be a failure, unless systematically and | 
loyally sustained by the co-operation of the} 
owners and agents of such property ; and that | 
as the overcrowding of houses in any locality is | 








ABBOTSFORD AND GALASHIELS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Builder of Sept. 15, 


a permanent menace and danger to the public 
health, so it is the duty of the public, by com- 
bined and individual exertions, and at some risk 
of capital, to increase the house accommodation 
so urgently required by the working classes of 
the town. 

He thinks it would not be difficult to obtain 
for purchase or long lease, on easy terms, very 
many bad courts, admirably suited for the same 
experiment of renovation that was carried out in 
Wild-court and Tyndall’s-buildings in London,— 
the former of which now yields dl. 12s. per cent. 
per annum on the total investment ; and he con- 
cludes his report by saying, ‘“‘ Even while I 
write I feel that many will regard the scheme as 
utterly Utopian; but we have before us this 


| pregnant fact,—Liverpool is surpassingly rich, 
{and Liverpool’s death-rate this week is 53 in the operatives’ dwellings have also increased so 


1,000, and the great primary cause of the sick- 


says the people of Galashiels “do not honour 
their poet much by encroaching on the beautiful 
seclusion of Abbotsford, instead of leaving a few 
acres, as pictured to the poet’s eye. A puny 
pert baronial sort of a villa is now being erected 
on an elevated site directly opposite Sir Walter’s 
_ cherished pile.” The correspondent is wrong in 
drawing such a wide inference from one narrow 
fact; and he is not blameless for so writing 
| without also taking into consideration the ne- 
cessities of our community. Galashiels is built 
on a narrow haugh through which the Gala flows 
| to join the Tweed about a mile below the town. 
|For many years this haugh was sufficient for 
business premises and for the dwelling-houses of 
| manufacturers, but the former has increased so 
much,—almost trebled since 1851,—and the 





/ much, that the manufacturers have been forced, 


has published the following accounts of the state ness of Liverpool is the overcrowded and squalid | so to speak, out of the town. As was quite 


of the epidemic cholera during the last two 
months. In the commencement of July the| 
epidemic made its appearance, and attained its | 
maximum in a few days’ time, without the | 
number of deaths in hospital and in town ex- 
ceeding, daily, 150. Since the end of July, the 
diminution of the epidemic was regular, the 


condition of the homes of its working classes.” 








THE PURIFICATION OF WATER. 


A piscussion has been going on in the daily 


proper and very commendable, they have built 
villas on the hill slopes skirting the haugh, of a 
more pretentious style than the plain buildings 
in which their fathers dwelt. The sites bave 
now been nearly all taken up, and the earlier 
occupied ones are now considerably encroached 
jon by streets for the operatives. This has 


average mortality in the hospitals during the | press as to whether water mixed with excremen- | naturally caused an extension of villas in the 
month of August having been 23, It was only titious matter is purified from that matter by direction of Abbotsford, and the “pert, puny, 


15 per day for the first nine days of September. | 


Taking the present population of Paris as | 
1,667,841 souls, it is manifest, admitting the} 


boiling. The Registrar-General and Professor 
Falkland say no, because excrementitious matter 
was found in boiled water which was chemically 


| baronial sort of a villa”’ is simply the latest 
ts . 
| instance of that extension. 


| Buildings must go in that direction or the 


statement to be correct, that the malady has not | examined in consequence of two persons having | town must cease to expand. The direction is 


raged very severely in the capital. The daily | been seized with violent cramp and diarrhwa 


a from choice, but owing to necessity; yet 


average number of deaths from cholera in town, | four hours after having taken tea made with this | your correspondent does not put in one word in 


since the lst of September, has not exceeded 22, 








THE NEW SANITARY POWERS OVER 
SUB-LET TENEMENTS. 


Tue extended power of visiting and inspect- 
ing sub-let tenements or lodging-houses, which 





| water. “ V.” in the Times, demurs to the conclu. | defence of his townsmen when condemned by 


sion that the water in this case was the cause of |a couple of jabbering Yankees. From the long 
the illness, the evidence being merely presump- | and intimate connexion between Sir Walter and 
tive, and urges that the cramps and diarrhea | the manufacturers of Galashiels, I infer that few 
may have been produced by some other cause, | things would have pleased him more than to seo 
even although they did happen to occur four|that success of their trade (for which he 
hours after having partaken of the tea contain- | laboured so much) showing itself in a long line 
ing the excrementitious matter. For our own | of villas, now running along the slope of the hill 
part, all we care to note here is the fact, that it | opposite Abbotsford ; and, in point of scenic 


the conductor of this journal long urged in the| is of no use looking to the boiling of bad water 
face of opposition, has at length become law, | as a security against excrementitious impurities, 
and is in practical and beneficial operation in| The evils attendant on the use of bad water do 


London and elsewhere. At Liverpool, Dr. | 
Trench, the medical oflicer of health for the | 
borough, has, by order of the local health com- 
mittee, made a “ Report on the 35th Section | 
of the Public Health Act, 1866,” which gives | 
this power, and proposes to commence the | 
application of the enactment in those streets, 
the houses of which have already been found by | 
the inspectors to be continually overcrowded ; 
viz.,—Cavendish-street, Milton-street, Sawney 
Pope-street, Addison-street, and Hodson-street. 


not require to be proved or disproved by the case 
in question; and we know that it is the opinion 
of a physician who stands very bigh in his pro- 
fession, that in the science of health and disease 


sion from the lessons of experience, and that, in 
fact, theory has never been so fertile a breeder 
of errors in medicine as this so highly-extolled 
experience.” Such is the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Watson, who was recently baroneted for his 


| effect, they will more improve than detract from 
the beauty of Abbotsford, from which they are 
separated by half a mile’s distance, with the 
Tweed betwixt them. If the truth must be 
| told, I have no objection to state it; and I say, 
| without any fear of contradiction, that neither 
|in an architectural nor in any other sense, has 


|« it is most difficult to extract the right conclu-| Abbotsford one claim to veneration, except in as 


‘far as it was the work and residence of Sir 
| Walter. It has no intrinsic excellence but what 
lit takes from him. It is his memory only that 
| gives it the charm drawing that endless stream 
'of visitors to the shrine ; and no one who looks 


eminence in medicine. Were “Y.” even to prove, on its pinnacles and the curious relics built into 
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its walls, ceases for a moment to connect them 
with the minstrel. The requirement of these 
worshippers is, not that surrounding hills nor 
fields at half a mile’s distance should eternally 
remain as when the minstrel’s eye last rested 
on them. Once within its gates, the outer 
world is altogether forgotten. Those who 
have seen the minstrel’s character in his 
works find here such a harmony with the man 
who made it, and such a boundless number 
of points of attraction, that all outward 
gazing at hills and distant fields could never be 
dreamt of by any one, except, perhaps, those 
Americans to whom “J. K.” refers. What a 
horrible depravity of taste, to utter bad puns 
within these grounds, knowing the bright day- 
dreams which lent the spring of infinite labour 
to the genius who made them enchanted ground ; 
knowing the awful darkness of the storm before 
which the proud eye sank and the daring wing 
faltered ; knowing the growth of the minstrel’s 
visions as success drew his eye to yet more 
golden visions—visions collapsing into a very | 
focus of darkness and disappointment. No, these | 
are not the men to lay down a new canon of | 
taste, and such men prostitute “the shrine” | 
where the one eternal lesson—the vanity of 
human greatness—for ever is repeated in the 
saddest, most sorrowful language. Here arethe | 
material elements gathered for family greatness ; 
but the family, where are they? The man 
whose fatherly and lordly heart made his very 
servants and dogs immortal, has but one frail 
descendant to lay a flower on the one sacred 
spot in Dryburgh’s ruined fane! So the true 
heart feels in pacing these lonely rooms and 
looking on that fantastic pile; but the bitter sad- | 
ness creeping around the heart gives place to the 
thought that the genius has his memory enshrined 
in the wider circle of his countrymen, that two 
continents send their pilgrims to the spot hallowed 
by his presence, and that if he has lost a family 
he has found a way to the heart of humanity. | 
The manufacturers have never forgotten the 
claims on their gratitude for the exertions to 
foster their trade made by Sir Walter. The 
town has now reached a wealth undreamt of in 
those days, when Sir Walter’s joyous and loving | 
heart graced the one local festival of the simple | 
villagers. We now have a municipal existence 
and a public hall; and the first portrait to grace 
its walls is a copy of Raeburn’s Sir Walter, pre- 
sented by the manufacturers to the municipality. 
Does this not show that neither in taste nor in 
sentiment are our manufacturers at fault with 
Sir Walter’s memory? And if villas are run up 
within sight of Abbotsford, it is because no other 
ground is so convenient for the purpose. 


J. W. 











STREET FORMING. 


It would be a curiosity to know who form, or 
are entitled to form, our streets. They certainly 
have ne notion of a straight line, nor even the 

s to copy such a model as St. John’s Wood! 
Scarcely any of the lines of street in Kensington 
are straight ; Gloucester - road, for instance, 
Fulbam end of King’s-road, with its tortuous 
windings, now to be further developed by a 
street crossing it, with houses, one above the line 
of road, and then the road continued! 

At Kensington, again, the monster houses are | 
built in half dozens, and then a street is built | 

icross the bottom, thus effectually excluding the | 
current of air and putiing up a dark shadow 
over the other houses, instead of streets being | 
formed at right angles, with one name instead | 
of half-a-dozen between the two ends, whereby | 
the identity is destroyed at the ends. N. | 
| 
: 








ANCIENT STONE, WOOL CHURCH. 


OBSERVING your report in the Builder (15th 


September) of the discovery of an object that | through the perverseness of certain building societies * 
has excited conjecture among archeologists at the | 4 
church of Wool (Dorset), namely, a stone 8 in. | 
square, with cavities at the four corners; || 
venture to suggest that it may be, in all proba- | 


bility as it seems to me, a portative altar, such 
as bishops are privileged to possess, and to carry 
about with them for celebration of Mass, in 
whatsoever place and under whatsoever circum- 
stances. Only two cavities would be required 


for the cruets, wine and water ; and the sacred | 


salt, used at baptisms, would never be produced 


together with these sacramental elements at | 


the eucharistic rite. These cavities in the stone, 





I conclude, must be such as served for the inser- 
tion of relics, indispensable to every Roman 
Catholic altar; and though it is true that but 

ne hollow in the sacred mensa is generally pro- 
vided, and near the centre, as the receptacle of 
such objects, it seems admissible conjecture that, 
in some instances, four may have been scooped 
in the stone in order that the enlarged supply 
for contents might invest it with the greater 
sanctity. It is well known that the disciplinary 
obligation of placing relics in altars, and imme- 
diately under the part on which the sacramental 
vessels rest, derives from the primitive usage of 
consecrating and communicating on the tombs 
of martyrs in the Roman catacombs. 

florence. C. J. HEMANS. 








AS TO PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Str,—Will you kindly request some one of 
your chemical readers to inform me what Port- 
land cement is? I do not mean how it is made, 
nor what the ingredients are which are em- 
ployed in making it, but what is the chemical 
nature of the result? When clay, twenty to 
thirty parts, and chalk, seventy to eighty, are 
burnt together, after complete mixing, as takes 
place in the grinding and elutriation, we know 
Portland cement is produced. But what is it? 
Clays are for the most part oxide or silicate of 
aluminium, chalk carbonate of lime. What takes 
place in the process of burning? I suppose the 
carbonic acid of the lime is expelled, and the 
water, of both the clay and chalk, and an 
anhydrous compound is produced. When water 
is added to Portland cement, is heat pro- 
duced, as when lime is slaked? If not, why 
not? These are chemical questions, for answers 
to which I have looked in vain into books on 
mortars, cements, &c. 

An AMATEUR BUILDER. | 





| 


Jefore borrowing it is, therefore, advisable to inquire 
whether, in the event of misfortune, and arrangement 
with creditors being effected, or contemplated, they, 
althongh secured, wou!d nullify it, and compe! bankruptey, 
against the desires of the unsecured creditors, or whether 
they would help and assist them by their consent, 

T. J. Hoae, Accountant. 





COMPETITION COURTESIES., 


Srn,—Allow me to ask whether a secretary to a building 
committee is not bound, in the fulfilment of the duties of 
his office, as well as in common courtesy, to supply in- 
tending competitors with every information in his 
power for their guidance in the preparation of their 
designs ? 

The secretary to the committee for parecarsy | a new 
church in Yorkshire, a competition for which has been 
lately advertised, appears to have 4 different opinion, 


jadging from the extremely curt and ambiguous replies 


with which he favours those who apply to him for par- 
ticulars. It is said that a relative of his is one of the 
competitors ; if so, possibly that courtesy and generosity 
which we all know to be so common in the intercourse of 
members of the same profession may induce that gentle- 
man to furnish inguirers with those details which the 
honorary secretary thinks proper to withhold. 
Fieut Fars. 





DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION AT 
MONTROSE. 


WE are glad to hear that the Montrose 
commissioners of police are proposing to have 
their town thoroughly drained. For that pur- 
pose they have appointed a committee of their 
number to procure plans, and have instructed 
it to consider at the same time as to whether 
the sewage could be applied with advantage 
to about 350 acres of arable land belonging to 
the town, and in its immediate neighbourhood. 
This land is very light; almost pure sand. At 
present it is let at about 20s. an acre to small 
farmers, who supply the town with milk, &. It 
is very favourably situated for irrigation, be- 
cause of its proximity to the town, and also 


| because of its surface being nearly level. The 





MARGATE. 
THE DRAINAGE QUESTION. 


PERMIT me to suggest to the town council the 
following inquiries :— 

1. The number of houses with cesspools or | 
pits full of soil with no existing drains. 

2. The exact distance, in feet and inches, of 
such cesspools from any adjacent well; and the! 
depth of such well. 

3. Whether such cesspools are periodically 
emptied, or drain, or are absorbed, into the chalk. | 

4, The advisability of a direct water supply, 


| with cistern and closets. 


5. The construction of an outfall sewer and 
sewage reservoir, remote from the harbour and 
town. 

6. The necessity of a total revision of the 
present system, and the substitution of house 
drains, with proper water supply. 

The stench from some of these closets is 
dreadful, and conclusive as to the state of things, 
and the paramount necessity of a change. These 
remarks apply, with more or less force, to nearly 
every watering-place on the coast. It may, 
indeed, be doubted whether a visit to many is 
not fraught with danger in place of health. 

A Surveyor. 





IMPORTANT TO BORROWERS FROM 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Ir may not be generally known that the Court of | 
Bankruptcy requires the signature or consent of secured | 
creditors (mortgagees) to deeds effecting arrangement | 
with creditors in heu of bankruptcy; and unless this is | 
complied with, the deeds are held not to be good, and will 
not be received when tendered for registration. 

In my capacity as accountant to the trade, I have 
recently had several cases in which I have had the 
arrangement with unsecured creditors totally upset 





(there are exceptions), who, as they inform me, make it 
rule not to sign or consent to any such deeds; the 
effect being to compel the debtor to go to the Court of 
Bankruptcy without an estate, as a foreclosure is contem- 
plated in the refusal, and is invariably carried out. 

I need only add, there is not the shadow of reason for 
secured creditors refusing their signature or consent 
(apart from that above named), as giving it in no way im- 
perils their security, or is in any respect prejudicial to it; 
to refuse, therefore, is most illiberal, unjust, and tyrannical 
towards unsecured creditors, and the unfortunate specu- 
| jator in their power, and at their mercy. 


| 








| _* The * Planet” refused me on the ground of it being 
their rule not to countenance deeds of arrangement, 
although their solicitors gave me a note to them, stating 
there was no legal cause for withholding consent. 





committee propose to inquire into and visit 
places where they can see the sewage applied to 
agricultural purposes. If we are rightly in- 
formed, the first crop at Worthing, after the 
application of sewage irrigation, produced 20l. 


an acre. 





BRISTOL ASSIZE COURTS COMPETITION. 


Tue following memorial has been presented to 
the mayor, aldermen, and common council of the 
city of Bristol :— 


“We, the undersigned, beg to memorialize your 
honourable body in the matter of the Bristol! Assize 
Courts Competition, in order to avert, if possible, the 
great injustice threatened by the vote thereon at your 
meeting of July 25th last. 

We pray you to rescind that vote, and to adopt the 
report of the finance committee, dated the 19th of July 
last, so that justice may be done to the successful compe- 
titors.’’ Signed by A.J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects; the Karl of 
Limerick, president of the Bristol Architectural Society ; 
and the following architects of London :—George Gilbert 
Scott, Ewan Christian, John P. Seddon, William Burges, 
T. Roger Smith, Owen Jones, T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
and F, C. Penrose, M.A.; of Bristol,—Charles Under- 
wood, William Bruce Gingeil, Archibald C. Ponton, 
Henry Masters, Charles J. Phipps, W. H. Hawtin, John 
Foster, Joseph Wood, and Samuel Thomas Welch; and 
Wilson & Wilcox, Bath. 





THE PARIS CENTRAL SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE new central school is said to be doing 
good work in rendering the training of youths in- 
tended for architects more systematic and com- 
plete ; but the very completeness of the plan 
creates difficulties in carrying it out. According 
to the Society of Arts’ Journal, it has been found, 
on examination of candidates for admission, 
that many youths of good abilities have failed to 
satisfy the requirements of the school, not from 
want of ability, but because they have not 
sufficiently appreciated the importance of the 
preliminary knowledge required of them, or, in 
other words, from want of sufficient general in- 
struction to enable them, according to the 
opinion of the examiners, to enter upon the 
special portion of their education with advan- 
tage. In order to prevent such failure in 
future, the council of the school has just issued 
a note on the method employed at these pre- 
liminary examinations. The candidates are 
submitted to three examinations :—1. Proficiency 
in drawing from copies and in architectural 
drawing entitles the candidate to a certain mark 
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in each case, and the average of the two marks, 
which are represented by numbers indicative of 
the amount of that proficiency, gives the value 
of general proficiency in drawing. 2. The mathe- 
matical examination is divided into seven ques- 
tions, each of which gives a mark, and the aver- 
age of these marks, as in the former case, indi- 
cates the position of the candidate in mathe- 
matics. 3. The written literary examination 
and the oral examination in geography and 
ethnography give two marks, and the average 
of the two indicates the candidate’s acquire- 
ments in literature. The average of the three 
marks thus obtained gives, of course, the candi- 
date’s general proficiency, and it moreover de- 
termines his classification on entering the 
school. The direction of the school has evi- 
dently no idea of lowering its standard of 
admission, and of thus allowing its special 
object to be thwarted by the general incompe- 
tence of any youths admitted within its walls. 





FROM SCOTLAND. 





Burnt island (Fifeshire).—The magistrates have 
under their consideration the necessity for in- 
creasing the present water supply. The supply 
recently introduced has failed to yield the 
quantity expected. The likeliest scheme pro- 
posed has been suggested by a successful effort 
to obtain water toa mansion now in course of 
erection on the lands of Greenmount. A fine 
supply has been got out of the Bain hill, in the 
rear of this building ; and the proprietor intends 
to offer the overplus to the inhabitants. This, 
it is thought, would form the nucleus of a much 
larger amount which the magistrates hope to 
draw from land belonging to the town, which 
adjoins that of Greenmount. They are mean- 
while conducting boring experiments under the 
direction of Mr. Sang, C.E., Kirkaldy. The 
construction of the new pier for the ferry traffic 
of the North British Railway Company is effect- 
ing a considerable change in the aspect of the 
place where the works were originally com- 
menced. Mr. Leslie, C.E., is about to complete 
the foundation of the pier at its deepest part, 
fully 14 ft. below low-water mark. Two diving- 
bells, with relays of eight men five hours in turn, 
are engaged in laying the outer foundations. 

Dunkeld.—Soon after the death of the late 
Duke of Athole, it was resolved, at a meeting 
held at Dunkeld, to erect a memorial of him. It 
was agreed that the memorial should take the 
form of a fountein; and the foundation-stone of 
the structure has been laid in Dunkeld, the site 
being the centre of the Market-place. The 
design accepted by the committee was that of 
Mr. Charles 8. Robertson, architect, Perth. The 
base is a square structure, with steps, and having 
on each side a stone basin, one of which is 
intended for the use of horses. The main body 
of the structure is carried upon four polished 
Peterhead granite columns, and is open in the 
centre, in which a vase is placed for a display of 
water. The upper part is thrown into an 
octagonal shape, the lower part being formed 
into an arcade, with polished Peterhead columns 
at the angles. The structure, which will be in 
all about 40 ft. in height, terminates with a 
fioriated cross. The style adopted is mainly that 
of the French Gothic. 

Mojiut.—Messrs. Forman & M‘Call, engineers, 
having prepared plans and specifications of 
sewerage works, advertisements for estimates to 
supply glazed clay pipes have been ordered. Plans 
and specifications of the water-works have been 





clear, with the exception of such of the pillars | opened. 





sewage, and get what plans they might think | occasional elections for the borough of Pontefract, 
necessary for the drainage of the town. The| which comprises Knottingley. The opening was 
motion was at once unanimously agreed to. celebrated by a soirée, at which there were about 
Kirkwall. — The engineers employed by the | 800 persons present. 
Messrs. Laidlaw, who are contractors for the| Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The new temporary 
iron pier, were putting one of the connecting | wooden bridge across the Tyne has been opened 
giders on to the piles, and for this purpose they | without public ceremony, and the old bridge is 
used a large crane. While lifting the girder, | being pulled down. The wooden bridge has been 
which weighed about five tons, off a raft, one of | built in a substantial manner, and is likely to 
the stays of the crane broke, and it fell over the | last for several years. It has the same number 
side of that part of the pier already finished, and | of arches in the river as the old bridge, and is 
carried one of the labourers along with it. He| generally of the same dimensions. The length 
was severely injured, and was carried to Balfour | of the roadway from the approaches is about 
Hospital, where he died shortly after. 660 ft.; width, 224 ft.; width of footpaths, 
6 ft. 3 in. each. The inclination of the roadway 
is 1 in 30. The roadway is causewayed, and the 
footpaths are formed of concrete and cement, 
GAS. while the retaining walls are of masonry with 
brick parapets. Between the piers the span is 
THE report of the special gas committee of the | slightly varied, the narrowest being 59 ft. and 
London Court of Common Council has been! the widest, which is situated on the Newcastle 
adopted by the Council. The report congratu-| side of the water, being 66 ft. The piers them- 
lated the court and the public that although the | selves are about 10 ft. wide, and consist of a 
bill they had introduced into Parliament for the | double row of piles of 6 ft. each, framed together, 
purpose of enabling the Corporation to erect! with heavy cutwaters. The piers support six 
works of their own to supply the City with gas/ framed trusses, over which are placed cross 
had been rejected, still their efforts before the | joistings, on which the roadway and footpaths 
Select Parliamentary Gas Committee had led to | are formed. The cross-joistings extend beyond 
the satisfactory result of obtaining a report from | the boundary-rails of the bridge on either side. 
that committee which entirely endorsed the | The extension on the east side conveys two sets 
opinion arrived at long before, by the citizens of | of water-pipes, one for the low, and the other 
London and the public generally, that the gas as for the high pressure service, belonging to the 
at present supplied by the existing companies | Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company; 
was deficient in quantity and in purity and illu- | whilst the extension on the west side is intended 
minating power, and sold at an exorbitant rate, | for the pipes of the gas company. The bridge 
and that the late Home Secretary hadexpressed his | takes a considerable curve round the old one, 
intention of giving instructions that a Bill should | which it closely adjoins at each end. The work 
be introduced into Parliament as speedily as; has been carried out by the commissioners’ 
possible, based upon the report of the committee | workmen, from plans prepared by their engineer, 
of the House of Commons, and with a view to| Mr. Ure, and sanctioned by the Board of Trade. 
remedy the evils that were complained of. The 
report also stated, that the committee had been 
in commuication with the present Home Secre- 
tary upon the subject, and he appeared to be CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS 
fally inclined to carry out the views of his pre- | —s = 
decessor in office. The committee has been! Aylesbwry.—Duringthe restorationof the Lady- 
empowered to continue its labours. It is esti-| chapel of St. Mary’s Church some interesting 
mated that the different gas companies ex-| remains have been found. On excavating for 
pended 10,000]. in opposing the committee’s| the new foundation, about 18 inches below 
proceedings, and the expense incurred by the| the surface, two arches of very rude masonry, 
committee itself was about 8,0001. | supposed to be Saxon, were discovered; also three 
The Birmingham Gas Light and Coke Com-| openings to admit light into what it is thought 
pany have declared the usual maximum dividend | was the crypt of a much earlier church than the 
for the last half-year at the rate of 9 per cent.) present edifice. The vaulting and masonry of 
per annum on A and B shares, and 7} on new | the crypt have been cut awey, and it appears to 
ordinary shares. The profit for the half-year | have been turned into a charnel-house, as, in 
amounted to 10,3651. | clearing it, upwards of fifty skulls and other hu- 
Bassingbourn has recently been lighted with| man remains were taken out and buried in the 
The works were contracted for by Messrs.| church-yard. It is supposed by some that in 
Mr. Veasey was the | this crypt the remains of St. Osyth were de- 
posited when removed from Quarendon. On 
clearing away the plaster in the interior of the 
chapel, further objects of interest were brought 
|to light, and, on the removal of a window, the 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. | jambs and portions of the tracery of two decorated 
windows were found, also a piscina, a triple 
work of transforming the! sedilia, and a quantity of canopy and other work 
| which had been used to block them up. Sketches 
room has been commenced by the contractors, | have been taken, which, with other particulars, 
Messrs. Cheesman & Co., upon the plan of the! have been forwarded to Mr. Scott, the architect, 
borough surveyor, Mr. Lockwood, C.E. The} with a view to the restoration of this portion of 
stalls which went round the basis of the dome} the ancient parish church. 
have been removed, and the whole space is now; Rochdale.—St. Mary’s church has been re- 
From all the central portion the old 
pews have been removed, and low benches of 
suitable style have been substituted ; a middle 
aisle is secured, the chancel opened up, and the 
altar brought into view. A new font has taken 
the place of the old one. The style is Italian. 
The bowl is of Caen stone, generally octagonal 














gas. 
Stears, Brothers, of Hull. 
engineer, and Mr. Gimson the architect. 





Brighton.—The 
loyal Stables into an Assembly and Concert- 


as are nevessary for the support of the dome. | 
The glass in this latter is being repaired. | 
Externally the dome will present its usual | 
appearance, but beneath it another lighted roof | 
will be erected, in order to keep in the sound of 


before the local Commissioners, and advertise-| the new Concert-room. 
ments are ordered for contractors for the cast-iron 
pipes required. The springs which have been | been opened. th 
acquired by the Commissioners afford an abundant | including the fittings, will be about 2,0001. The 
supply of the purest water. 

i Montrose—The special committee appointed 
by the local police commission as to the thorough 
drainage of the town has reported that at pre- 
sent, except a few minor drains, no sufficient 
means exist for the removal of sewage ; and they 


recommend that in any system of drainage pro- | & ; L. 
pozed for Montrose no sewage should be allowed | &c. The architects are Messrs. Shaw & Wight- 


to run into the basin or into any part of the har- | man, of Rotherham and Wakefield. The princi- 
bourabove the upperlight-house, and that as much | pal hall is 69 ft. by 37 ft. (calculated to hold 
of the sewage as possible should be converged | 1,000 persons), and close by are ante-rooms and 
to one point, from which it could be made to flow cloak-rooms. The building is in the Italian style 
either to the lower light-house or northwards to of architecture, of brick and faced with stone, 
the Links farms, should the latter course be found | and in the front is a tower which is not yet com- 
to be expedient. The provost in moving the pleted. A feature in the arrangements is the 
adoption of the report, added a recommenda- provision of a series of baths on the basement. 
tion to the committee to obtain what informa-| A capacious balcony has been constructed in the 
tion they could as to the utilization of the| front of the hall for the use of candidates at the; 


each. The situation is central. 


required, for the Mechanics’ Institute, and also to 
afford suitable means for holding concerts, balls, 





Pcntefract—The Town-hall at Knottingley has | 
The cost of the whole undertaking, ! 


in form, four sides being flat and four on the 


circle. On the square panels formed by the flat 


| sides circular medallions are sunk, in which, in 


funds have been subscribed for in shares of 11. | 
The Town-hall | 
is intended not merely to provide for the ordinary | 
business of the inhabitants, but especially to| 
supply the accommodation, which is much} 





very high relief, are various devices. The bowl 
is carried upon a circular column, surrounded by 
four smaller detached, columns of Connemara 
marble, with carved Caen stone capitals. The 
base upon which the font rests is a Latin cross 
of Kerridge stone. The work is from the chisel 
of Mr. Joseph Bonehill, directed by Mr. Henry 
Styan, of Manchester. 

‘Aysgarth, Wensleydale-—The ancient church 
of Aysgarth has been most part rebuilt and re- 
stored, and is now open for divine service. The 
roofs and walls were, on uncovering, found to be 
in such a decayed and dilapidated condition, 
that nothing could be effectually done except by 
taking down and rebuilding them. It was in- 
tended to preserve the original arches and piers 
of the nave, but when the heavy oak roof was re- 
moved they were found to be out of perpen- 
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dicular to an extent not considered safe for 
re-roofing: consequently the church has been 
rebuilt, except the lower portion of the tower ; 
all the original arches and piers, with their 
shafts, capitals, &c., preserved and restored. A 
mew chaccel arch, with shafts and foliated 
capitals, and adjoining the side-aisle arches, has 
been introduced, separating the chancel from the 
nave internally, and breaking the former dispro- 
portionate length of line in the roof from the 
tower to the east end. The clerestory, which 
had been lowered from the original, has been 
raised 3 ft., and is now pierced by six windows 
on each side, filled with geometric tracery, and 
glazed with Powell’s cathedral glass. New 
windows with similar tracery and glass have 
been introduced with the side aisles. A large 
decorated east window lights the chancel, the 
whole of which is glazed with stained glass illus- 





trating the leading events in the life of the 


Saviour, in ten subjects, having the Crucifixion | 
in the centre. The design and workmanship | 


columns, and the arches to support the spire. 
The work will be carried out in accordance with 
plans prepared by Mr. Charles Orton, builder, 
from the vicar’s designs. Mr. Orton is clerk of 
the works. 








STAINED GLASS. 


York Guildhall.—This window, which was far- 
nished by Messrs. Hardmané& Co.,of Birmingham, 
in accordance with the design of Mr. J. E. Doyle, 
of London, is one of five lights, and about 25 ft. 
in height. Inthe centre light is the figure of 
Mr. Seymour, who was Lord Mayor of York at 
the time of the late Prince’s visit. On the right 
is a representation of the Prince-Consort, stand- 
ing, in the act of addressing the assembled 
mayors at the great banquet in the Guildhall. 
The other figures in the window are those of 
Archbishop Musgrave, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Earl Russell, the Earl of Carlisle, Earl 





ture, and has been built from a design by Mr, 
Brodrick, the architect of the town-hall. The 
spire of the church is seen from many parts of 
the town. The interior at present affords accom- 
modation for 650 persons. The total cost of the 
land and building has been upwards of 6,0001, 
Hinckley. — The foundation stone of the 
Borough Church, Hinekley, in the course of 
erection by the Independent congregation at 
present assembling at the Chapel in Stockwell 
Head, has been laid. The ground upon which 
the building is to be erected is in the Borough, 
in proximity to the Market-place. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. F. E. Drake, of 
Leicester. When first consulted in the matter, 
he was instructed to adopt the plans of the 
London-Road Independent Chapel, Leicester, in 
all respects except in the elevation, and that wag 
| to be altered by raising the height of the eleva- 
tion by having six or seven steps. Mr. Drake 
carried out these instructions, and with the 
introduction of several other minor alterations, 





were by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London.} Granville, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the the plans were adopted by the Committee. The 
Mr. H. T. Robinson, of Edgley and the Cliffe,| Lord Mayor of Dublin, and the mayors of Man- Committee, however, afterwards decided to have 
Leyburn, is the donor of this window, as a chester and Cork, with the insignia of office, a new design, and plans were prepared but were 
memorial to some of his deceased relatives. A,swords, and mace. Below these figures are the | found to cost a little too much money, and the 
stained window in the east end of the northaisle arms of the Prince-Consort, the city arms, im- | old plans were again resorted to, but the schools 
was presented by the Rev. J. Winn, M.A., vicar.| paled with those of Mr. Seymour, the Lord were altogether omitted. The Committee since 
The subject is the parable of the Good Sama-| Mayor, the arms of London, and those of eight the foundation stone was laid have again altered 


ritan. It is by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & 


of the most important places in England. In 


‘their minds, and have determined to adopt as 


Bayne, of London. The east window of the|the tracery are the arms of the principal na-/| far as possible the architect’s own design to the 


south aisle is stained; the subject chosen for | 
illustration being the life of Jacob; it is by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, of London. One of! 
the south aisle windows, also the work of Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, exhibits in two lights 
the miracle of the man cured of the palsy. The 
remaining south aisle window has also two 
lights, and has two subjects from the Acts of 
the Apostles illustrating the laying on of hands. 
It is the work of Mr. Burrows, of Sand Side, 
near Kendal. This window is presented by the 
architect as a memorial of the restoration. The 
roof of the nave is of the old moulded oak beams 
so far as they could be used, and the rest of 
Baltic timber moulded to correspond ; the pitch 
has been slightly raised, and Coniston slate sub- 
stituted for the old lead covering. The chancel 
roof is also an open moulded roof with open 
tracery, and the whole is stained of dark oak and 
varnished, The entire church is re-seated with 
new red deal pewing, with low and sloping 
backs, having the bench ends and low doors 
filled in with tracery, and finished with carved 
finials, the whole stained and varnished. The 
chancel is decorated in the sacrarium by a 
reredos of mural painting, showing the four 
Evangelists, the sacred emblems and monogram, 
and the Commandments in panels, all having 
suitable borders and decorations. On the west 
or tower wall of the nave is a mural decoration, 
showing the call of St. Andrew (the patron saint 
of this church) and the fishermen to follow Christ. 
The decorations have all been carried out by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, and are the 
gift of Major Rhodes, of Bearpark and Rawdon | 
Hill, Otley. The roofs are all finished with em- | 
battled parapets and crosses. The tower, which | 
was of a very plain and bare character, and 
which had been raised a stage for the purpose of | 
introducing four unsightly belfry windows, has 
been pulled down to this point, and rebuilt with | 
four windows, enriched with tracery. To the 
four angles of the tower have been added angular | 
buttresses, and the battlemented parapet is | 
finished by eight crocketed pinnacles. The | 
entire restoration has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendenee of Mr. | 
Green, architect, Portsmouth, near Todmorden. | 
The contractor was Mr. Jones, Kirkby Stephen ; | 
and the clerk of works, Mr. John Woodhead. 
Churcham.—At @ vestry meeting recently 
held, it has been determined to raise 400l. by 
rate and 200l. by voluntary subscription, and 
restore the church as far as funds will allow. 
The builder is nominally required to complete the 
work by the 3lst of October. The architect of 
the restoration is Mr. G.C. Haddon, of Hereford. 
His general idea is to renovate the interior, 
make good the outer walls, and renew the roof. 
Leamington.—The Parish Church-completion 
Committee have entered into a contract with 
Mr. Marriott, of Coventry, builder, for the com- 
pletion of the parish church, at a cost of 8,401. 
The contractor has entered upon his work, and 
the south transept is now being demolished, 
preparatory to proceeding with the new build- 
ings. The contract includes the erection of a 
new south transept, with a rose-window to cor- 
respond with that in the northern transept, and 


tions of the world which took part in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. 

Washingborough Church.—The east window, 
which is in the Late Decorated style of architec- 
ture, and consists of five main lights, with vari- 
ous openings above, has recently been filled with 
painted glass, as a memorial of the late rector, 


the Rev. H. W. Sibthorp. The artists employed | 


were Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of London. Each 
of the main lights contains two subjects, the 
upper and principal! tier being the Last Supper, 


Christ before Pilate, the Crucifixion, the Resur- 
rection, and the Ascension. Below these are the | 


Fall of Manna, Joseph in Prison, Jonah Escap- 
ing from the Fish, and Elijah Ascending, thus 
forming type and antitype. In the tracery above 
the principal figure is a Majesty, or our Lord 
seated in Glory; and in the next largest open- 
ings are the archangels,—Gabriel on our Lord’s 
right, and Michael on the left. At the base is 
the following inscription :—‘ Erected by the 
parishionera in affectionate remembrance of the 
Rev. H. W. Sibthorp, B.D., 48 years rector of 
this parish. Died 4th November, 1865.” The 
arrangement of the design was given by the 
Rev. E. Trollope, who superintended the work. 


old plans, The style of this design is Lombardo- 
| Venetian, treated in a free manner. The 
| whole of the front is of Attleborongh stone, with 
| Bath stone enrichments. The front is broken 
into three parte. The wings have each a long 
‘two -light window, filled in at the top with 
tracery: these windows are circular - headed. 
Over these is a moulded cornice, and the whole 
surmounted with a pierced parapet. The centre 
is gabled, and contains three entrance-doors, 
approached by a flight of six steps. Over the 
doors is a row of seven lancet-headed windows, 
with interesting hood mouldings, and in the 
gable is a large wheel window, filled in with 
quatrefoil plate tracery. The interior is 
divided into a nave and two aisles, the latier 
formed with rows of columns connected by semi- 
circular arches. There is an apse behind the 
preaching platform, in which the choir will be 
placed. The accommodation provided is for 800 
people, and the pews are of the modern open 
description. The amount of the contract for 
the whole of the work is 2,0401, 10s., and the 
works are being executed by Messrs. Harrold & 


| Son, of Hinckley. 














also a porch; the completion of the Evangelist 








St. James’s, Clerkenwell.—A memorial window | 
has just been placed on the north side of this | 
church, near to the communion table, by the | h R of > 
Rev. R. Maguire, M.A., incumbent, in memory | Hoo if o /eceiven, 
of his deceased wife. The dimensions of the ne a 
window are 5 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 10 in., and the| Thorvaldsen’s Works in the Chureh of Notre 
subject is “Our Saviour and the Woman of| Dame, Copenhagen. London: Marion & Son, 
Samaria at the Well,” the text being taken from! Soho-square. 

John iv., 16—* Sir, give me this water, that I| Tue Church of Notre Dame, in Copenhagen, is 
thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” The | a Thorvaldsen museum, containing as it does no 
subject is of the German school, and executed in fewer than fourteen large pieces of scu!pture from 
antique glass. The picture is inclosed in a his hand, namely,the Saviour, beneath a pediment 
border of coloured foliage. The artists were | supported by columns and entablature, above 





| Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, of Covent the altar; a kneeling angel holding the font; 


Garden. |and separate figures of the twelve apostles dis- 
posed of against the piers on each side of the 
jnave. These have been very well photographed 
DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWs.| by G. E. Hansen, of Copenhagen, and Messrs. 
| Marion may be thanked for having published 
Ri vyl.—The foundation stone of a new Welsh them in this country. Each photograph, with- 
Baptist chapel has been laid at Rhyl. The plan | out the mount, is 10 in. by 8} in., large enough 
of the building is a parallelogram, 64 ft. by | to show the figures properly. ‘They are too well 
36 ft. inside, and contains sitting-room for 350 | known to need criticism now; suflice it to say 
persons, and a gallery on the east end for 100 | they form a noble series, and assert trinm- 
persons, such gallery carried over an entrance | phantly the genius of the artist. The intention 
vestibule. It is to be lighted with four large | of the attitude of the Saviour is clear without 
windows on each side, filled with ground! the inscription on the pedestal,— Kornmer til 
glass. The exterior part, facing Water-street,| Mig.” A view of the interior of the church is 
consists of a central projecting porch with | included in the collection. 
gabled roof, and in which there is to be the ee <r 
rincipal doorway. The whole of the front, with ‘i ” 
sa is to be constructed of Wrexham stone, VARIORUM. 
filed in with Yorkshire shoddies, and the sides Under the title of ‘‘Cholera, What it is, and 
are to be in character with the front, but carried | How to prevent it,’ Dr. Lankester, F.R.S., has 
up in brickwork. There is to be a schoolroom | published a suggestive and valuable little manual 
connected with the chapel on the same level, | (Routledge). The object it has in view is to 
with a separate entrance from outside. The | place before the public what are thought to be 
architect is Mr. Richard Owen, of -Liverpool;| the causes and the best means of preventing 
and the contractor, Mr. J. R. Jones, of Kbyl. | the terrible disease which still hangs over the 
Leeds. — Headingley Hill Congregational | country ; and thus to lead people to adopt such 
Church, Leeds, has been opened for divine ser- | meagares, and such mode of life, as may render 
vice. The site is at the bottom of Cumberland- | its attack less likely. The little volume cannot 
street, with a frontage to Headingley-lane. The|be read by any without advantage. The 
church is in the Early English style of architec-|new number of The British Workman con- 
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tains a large and effective engraving, enforcing 
the notice to labourers and others against 
Swearing set up in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Our own endeavours in 
this direction have not been wanting. — The 
Children’s Friend and The Band of Hope Review 
continue to pursue their useful course. “ Art- 
Land,” by Thos. B. Wood, is a poem (published 
by Hardwicke), the scope of which is shown by 
its title. 
“ Fill thy mind with Christian story, 
Raise thy sonl to Christian glory, 
Bteep thy heart in Christian beauty, 
Vow thy life to Christain duty ; 
Bear a consecrated part, 
Be th’apostle of thine Art.” 





The current number of Fraser contains avalu- 
able paper by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., on the 
“‘ Administration of Medical Relief to the Desti- 
tute Sick of the Metropolis.” The writer urges 
consolidation and the extension of preventive 
measures, 














Typnus Fever at Sours Sutetps. —Typhas 
fever in a very malignant form is said to be 
prevalent in certain parts of South Shields, and 
in several cases has proved fatal. Choleraic 
diarrhoea is also said to have occurred there. 
The sanitary condition of South Shields is not 
satisfactory. 


Raitway Powers.—It is recited in the new 
Metropolitan District Railway Act, passed in the 
last Session, that in many instances the works 
of the company interfere, or threaten to inter- 
fere, with the stability of buildings which are not 
necessary for the purposes of the company, and 
the safety of which might be easily secured with- 
out permanent interference with the occupation 
thereof. The company are now empowered, in 
order to avoid injury to houses and buildings 
within 100 yards, to underpin or otherwise 


their intention. 


ley to substitute earth-closets for water-closets 





ais cellanean. has been causing a good deal of correspondence. 
a - gig See Mr. Arnold, the resident Government Inspector 
Co-orrrative Frrr.— On the 6th of next | of Public Works in Lancashire, remarks, as we 


month, during the meeting of the Social Science 
Association in Manchester, 
Whalley Abbey, in connexion with a great co- 
operative féte, will be made to celebrate the 


opening of the co-operative Cobden Memorial | 


Mills, Sabden. Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
preside, and several gentlemen connected with 
the Congress are expected to be present. 


| have before urged, that such a change would be 


an excursion t0/ a serious calamity. He speaks from his own ex- 


| perience of a neighbourhood where the sewage 
of the dwellings is excluded from the under- 
ground drains, and says that the ashpits in 


M.P., will | which the sewage is detained are drained into | 
| sewers, and the sinks of the houses are con- | 


| nected with the sewers, so that the outfall is as 


strengthen the same, and, unless in cases of | 
emergency, to give at least ten days’ notice of | 


Eartn C1iosets.—A suggestion of Dr. Hawks- | 


HERCULANEUM.—It is in contemplation to 
recommence the excavations at Herculaneum, 
which have been so long suspended. 


Pins.—Fifteen million pins are said to be daily 
called for in this country, in which 2,727 lb. of 
brass wire areconsumed. Some idea of the con- 
sumption of brass wire in the manufacture of 
pins may be gathered from the fact that one 
firm in Birmingham consumes 150 tons per 
annum, or 336,000 Ib. 


Rattway Oppittes.—A constant traveller from 
London to Ipswich by the Great Eastern Rail- 
| way tells us that the time occupied by the ex- 
| press train in that journey is twenty minutes 
|more than by the ordinary morning train at 
ten o'clock, and he wants to know why he 
should be made to pay 3s. 9d. additional when 
he goes by the former and loseg his time. 





| 
| 
| 


INDIA-RUBBER Type.— A manufactory for 
| making printers’ type of vulcanized india-rubber 
| has just been started at Dalston. This kind of type 
is said to be as quickly and easily made, and to be 
fully equal in quality and durability to the com- 
mon type, the cost price being only one-third of 
the latter. It can be remoulded when worn, and 
presents advantages for stereotyping. The in- 
| vention is said to be American; but the idea 
was anticipated in the gutta-percha stereo- 
types which, it may be remembered, were 
exhibited, together with printed impressions 
from them, in the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


INVENTION BY A WorKING Man.—At the In- 
dustrial Exhibition in the Agricultural Hall, 


Wepnixe Wixpows.—A stained glass window | Poisonous as if it carried away all the sewage. Islington, there is shown a plan by which the 


has been placed in Yazor church to commemorate | 


the marriage of Mr. J. H. Arkwright. In 
memory of a similar event, Mr. Jackson has put 


up a window by Heaton, Butler, & Bayne in the | 


Collegiate Church, Wolverhampton. The sub- 
jects are taken from the life of Jacob. At the 
bottom of the window is inscribed, “ A good wife 
is from the Lord.” Theremainder of the window 
is filled with light glass, as best adapted to a 
north aspect. The sexton says it is delightful to 
find people with such strong faith in the future. 


Crorpon SewaGe Irrication Works. — Last 
week the members of the Society of Engineers, 
with a few visitors, proceeded to Croydon for the 


purpose of witnessing the method of sewage | 


utilisation which is carried out there. On their 
arrival vehicles were awaiting to convey them to 
the waterworks. Dr. Carpenter spoke in very 


high terms of the system of sewage utilization | 
in operation there, and attributed its entire suc- | 
cess to the labours of their engineer, Mr. Bald- | 


win Latham. The various fields were inspected, 


and one of the most patent proofs of the sound- | 


ness of the irrigation system is that the water 
on leaving the farms is very pure, only contain- 
ing twenty-three grains of solid matter in the 
gallon. The produce of grass is very good. 


Boarp or Works Orrer or ComPENSATION.— 
An offer under section 38 of the Lands Clauses 
Act, of a sum of money for land and damage 
must not be clogged with conditions, and must 
be such as a jury can deal with in the event of 
refasal. An offer of “1001. in full satisfaction 
and discharge of all claims and demand on 
account of any damage or injury sustained by 
you through the said works in your said notice 
mentioned, such sum to include all costs, charges, 
and expenses of, occasioned by, or incidental to 
your said claim or the proceedings to enforce the 
came,” was held by the Court of Queen’s Bench 
to be bad, and the claimant, having recovered by 
the verdict of the jury less than the sum offered, 
svas yet entitled to his costs. This was the case 
of Balls v. The Metropolitan Board of Works. 


Tne DratyaGre Works at Hvuti.—By a storm 
of rain the West District Drainage Works, which 
are to cost 21,0001., were flooded. Worse dam- 
age was done at the new West Dock works. 
The dock and basin are about a mile in length, 
and about 120 yards im breadth. With the 
water space, quays, and warehouses, the docks 
are estimated to cost 1,000,000. Mr. Hawk- 
shaw is the engineer, and Mr. J. M’Cormack, 
M.P., the contractor. A large portion of the 
coffer-dam, which extends along the Humber 
the whole length of the dock, gave way, and 
the works, with a water surface of 20 acres, 
were inundated. The tide at this time was 
rising, and as it flowed it carried away ton after 
ton of the embankment, until an opening ex- 
tended for a length of fully 50 yards. The 
accident is attributed to “freshes” scouring 
the mud from the piles of the coffer-dam. 


| the borough fund. 


| 


As to the three-pail system, it is impracticable 
among a class which is so careless as the work- 
ing class of our large towns. 


New Act on Pvusric Lrpraries.—One of the 
' last Acts passed in the late session was to amend 
‘the law relating to the formation of public 
| libraries in England and Scotland. Some altera- 

tions have been made which will facilitate public 

libraries, especially as by one of the provisions, 
| where a library or museum has been or may be 
| established, a library or museum may be esta- 
| blished in connexion with it under this Act. 
|The Town Improvement Clauses Act, 1847, is 
| not to apply to boroughs, and it is provided that 
| the expenses of carrying the Publie Libraries 
Act into force in boroughs are to be paid out of 
In boroughs a meeting is to 
be called at the request of the town council or 
of the ratepayers. Another improvement is that 
parishes adjoining boroughs may unite to adopt 
Instead of “ two-thirds”’ at a meeting 
| agreeing to adopt the Act, a majority of “more 
| than one-half” will be sufficient. The Act may 
| now be adopted no matter the amount of popu- 
|lation. The Act is to be construed as one with 
| the Public Libraries Act of 1805. 


INTIMIDATION IN Sanitary Matters. — The 
attention of the Legislature must be drawn to 
the necessity of providing a remedy against a 
species of intimidation which is calculated to 
interfere very fatally with the carrying out of 
sanitary measures. A remarkable instance of 
this intimidation, carried to a dangerous extent, | 
is recorded in a report of a meeting of the | 
Worcester Board of Guardians in the local | 
Herald, the editor of which paper calls especial | 
attention to it. The case was that of a poor 
woman whose landlord’s agent threatened to 
turn her and her maimed husband, laid up 
with a broken leg, out of their house, or to| 
double the rent, because they had given in-| 
formation about nuisances to the proper autho- 
rities. The chairman said that “that was a/| 
matter that had nothing whatever to do with | 
the Board.” Surely he overlooked the fact that | 
the Legislature has oftener than once conferred | 
important powers on boards of guardians con- | 
nected with the subject of epidemics; and that | 
nuisances such as those denounced are inti- | 
mately connected with cholera, typhus fever, | 
and other scourges of humanity. Nothing, as 
the editor observes, can well be a more mistaken 
view than that boards of guardians of the poor 
have nothing whatever to do with the intimida- 
tion of poor persons who can give information 
against nuisances. The law justly punishes 
those who attempt to suborn testimony or to 
intimidate witnesses, and shall it be tolerated 
that where human life and health are at 
stake, persons, because they happen to be owners 
of cottages in which poor people must live, shall 
tyrannically intimidate their humble tenants 
and render them dumb in circumstances wherein 


| 


| the Act. 








it is the duty of all to speak out ? | 


action of a shower of rain is made to close an 
open window. The window, when opened, 
stretches two indiarubber springs. These 
springs are prevented from drawing the window 
down by means of a curved rod fixed outside the 
sash, the end of which works up and down ina 
tubular bell-mouthed stand on the window-sill. 
A little piece of loaf sugar is inserted into the 
mouth of the stand, and the end of the rod is let 
down gently on to it. The sugar prevents the 
rod descending in the tube, and of course keeps 
the window-sash up. As soon as it begins to 
rain, the bell-mouth of the tube collects the 
drops, the sugar is melted, and no further ob- 
stacle being presented to the action of the india- 
rubber springs, the sash is drawn up. 


Tue Neepite LatcH AND THE NEEDLE LOCK. 
| We have heard of the needle gun, but the needle 
lock rather took us by surprise. It is simple in its 
construction as it is composed of neither more nor 
less than steel wires,—call them needles if you 
like,—strung together on two stumps attached 
to the rnnning bolt upon which they revolve, 
and they require to be lifted by the key to a 
position to admit of their being passed through 
| certain holes in a plate of brass, and thus pass- 
ing, carry the running bolt with them, which 
carries the real bolt. The needles move 
obliquely, perpendicularly, laterally, and indeed 
in any direction : hence the difficulty in raising 
all the needles with an instrument simultaneously 
to their required positions to run through 
their own apertures, and escape the many traps 
set for them in the shape of a number of holes 
pierced nearly half-way through the fence-plate 
of the exact size to fit the needles. In the more 
expensive latches, as we have only been de- 
scribing the cheapest one, there are protectors 
and detectors. The invention certainly seems 
to deserve trial. 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF THE QUEEN 
aT ABERDEEN.—The Aberdeen statue of her 
Majesty has been inaugurated in the presence of 
the Prince of Wales. The Queen is represented 
as a Queen of Scotland. The figure stands 
erect, with a diadem on her head. Her right 
hand holds the sceptre, pointed slightly up- 
wards, and the left grasps the border of her 
Scottish plaid, which is fastened by a thistle 
brooch. On the fret of the garment the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle are cut. The height of 
the figure is 8 ft. 6 in., and it is placed on a 
pedestal 10 ft. 6 in. in height. The pedestal is 
of red granite, and consists of a rustic under- 
base, a polished base and die, with ornamenta- 
tion round the top. On the front of the die is 
the inscription, “Victoria D. G. Brittanoram 
Regina, 1866.” The statue is placed in the 
angle at the junction of St. Nicholas-street and 
Union-street, a space having been bridged over 
where a chasm to the roadway 20 ft. below for- 
merly existed, and a pier built to support the 
pedestal and statue. The sculptor was Mr. 
Brodie, a native of Aberdeen. 
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A Fretp or Grass.—The glass required for 
the Paris Exhibition, next year, it is said, will 
cover an extent of twenty acres. 


Inte Locat Boarp.—In reporting the election 
of three members of this Board, it appears that 
a mistake was made in casting up the votes, and 
that our statement, so far as it affected one of 
the gentlemen, was inaccurate. Those who ob- 
tained the highest number of suffrages were 
Mr. John Stead (588), Mr. Amos Raistrick (576), 
and Mr. David Booth (570).—Leeds Mercury. 


* Wootton Locat Boarp.—Mr. G. W. Goodi- 
son, C.E. (of the firm of Messrs. Reade & Goodison), 
has been appointed engineer to the Woolton 
Local Board. Mr. Goodison has held a similar 
appointment under the Walton Local Board for 
the last two years. It is said to be the intention 
of the Woolton Board to at once carry out a 
comprehensive system of sewerage in their dis- 


trict. {then be injected with gum and gelatine, and a 


PREMIUMS TO WorRK¥MEN.—In addition to the! varnish of resin dissolved in spirits of wine 
prizes offered by the Society of Arts, the | should afterwards be applied to the surface. 


Worshipfal Company of Coach and Coach Harness | 
Makers offer a prize of 31. in freehand drawing, | 
and a prize of 21. in practical mechanics, to the | 
candidates who, being employed in the coach- 
making trade, obtain the highest number of 
marks, with a certificate, in those subjects 
respectively. 


Sate or Buripinc Lanp at Worcester. — | 
Mr. T. H. Wheeler recently offered for sale by 
public auction, at the Star Hotel, a freehold 
estate, situated on the west side of the Bath- 
road, nearly opposite the newly-erected residence 
of the Mayor. The land has been laid out in 118 
building lots, varying in size from 450 to 1,100 
yards. Most of the property fronts the Bath- 
road, and roads of 30 ft. in width have also been 
planned out, and provision made for draining. 
Those lots which were sold averaged about 
3s. 9d. per square yard. 


CoaL anp PErRoLEUM PropvucTs OF THE 
Unitep Sratrs.—In 1865 the total coal product 
of the United States was 17,417,617 tons, of 
which amouut Pennsylvania produced 13,444,704 
tons, leaving all the other states to supply only 
3,972,913 tons. Of petroleum the total product | 
of the United States in 1865 exceeded two mil- 
Nions of barrels, allowing 45 gallons to each 
barrel. All this, with the exception of less than 
120,000 barrels, was the product of Western 
Pennsylvania. Thus far this year the foreign 
exports of petroleum amount to more than 
34,500,000 gallons. 


Work IN THE WorkHovsEes.—The guardians | 
of the poor of St. Pancras have resolved to 
introduce the sewing-machine into the chapel 
(used as the women’s workroom) and the tailors’ 
shop of the workhouse. By the use of the 
machines they hope to be enabled to discontinne 
the purchase of second-hand clothing for the 
paupers, and also to teach the young women in the 
house the use of the sewing-machine, as many 
of them state that they are sempstresses, and 
unable to get employment at their needle through 
the use of the sewing-machines. Paupers may 
thus be reconverted into useful members of 
society, and uno longer a burden to the rate- 
payers. 


Water and Cuotrera.—As bearing on this | 
connexion the United Service Gazette says, — | 
Bethlehem Hospital has not throughout all our 
successive visitations of cholera had a single case 
amongst its unhappy inmates, and Bethlehem 
Hospital derives its water-supply exclusively 
from an artesian well within its own grounds, 
pays no water-rate, nor has any connexion with 
any of the great water companies. It is singular 
that during all the recent discussions respecting 
the action of polluted water in producing cholera, 
the medical authorities of the hospital have not 
thought it their duty to give these two remark- 
able facts publication. 


THE APPROACHES TO THE NEW PALACE AT 
WEsTMINSTER. — These approaches and altera- 
tions are rapidly progressing, and are expected 
to be completed by the meeting of Parliament. 
Palace-yard is to be encircled by an ornamental 
railing 7 ft. high. Ample means of ingress and 
egress will be afforded for the public and vehi- 
cles. A colonnade is now in course of construc- 
tion, in unison with the architecture of the 
building, by the side of the Speaker’s house, 
fronting Palace-yard, which will lead by a sub- 
way on to the Thames Embankment at the end 
of the now existing Manchester-buildings. It is 


A Vittace Hospitat ror SEvenoaks.—A 
movement, of which the Rev. H. F. Sidebottom, 
rector, is the promoter, is going on, for the 
erection of a village hospital in Sevenoaks. 
Lady de la Warr (Baroness Buckhurst) has con- 
sented, it is said, to erect a building for it near 
the police station, for which a nominal rent will 
be charged, and a sub-committee has , been 
appointed to consider the plans. 


Protection or Woop Carvines, &c.—Worm- 
eaten wood may be saved from further ravages 
(says Galignani), by fumigating it with benzine, 
whereby the worm is destroyed. Another way 
is to saturate the wood with a strong solution of 
corrosive sublimate; a process which may be 
advantageously employed to protect carvings in 
wood. But as sublimate destroys its colour, it 
will be necessary to restore the latter by ammo- 
nia and then by a very dilute solution of hydro- 





juries, but was able to resume work the following 


| capable of doing a vast amount of good. Lord | perfection that the whole surface resembles a 


\*To take into consideration the propriety of 


chloric acid. The holes made by the worm may 


Accipents.—The gable wall of the Queen’s 
Hotel, at Mexborough, gave way, owing to some 
excavations being carried on close to it for 
the foundation of new houses. The proprietor 
of the hotel had only been out of bed some few 
minutes, when the wall fell, and the whole of 
the contents of the bed-room and the kitchen 
were precipitated into the street. No accident 
occurred beyond the killing of two greyhounds. 
A part of the brick-work of the arch of the 
bridge now in construction over the Aylesbury 
and Buckingham Railway on the Hartwell-road, 
has fallen in, the supports having been removed 
too soon. A labourer received some slight in- 





day. The arch has since been restored. 


Eart Grey on Strikes.—On Wednesday an 
address was delivered by Earl Grey at the 
opening of a Fine Arts Exhibition in connexion 
with the Newcastle-on-Tyne Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. The object of the address was to show 


Raitway Marrers.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for 
the week ending the 15th of September, on 
12,624 miles, to 763,7421., and for the corre. 
sponding week of last year, on 12,408 miles, to 
757,7711., showing an increase of 216 miles, and 
of 5,9711. 


THe Mancnester Jorners’ StrikeE.—We are 
informed from Manchester that the Manchester 
joiners’ strike is ended. The masters and men 
met on the 26th, and agreed upon terms under 
which the men will resume work on Friday next. 
The wages are to be at once raised one shilling 
per week, and another rise of one shilling is to 
be granted next March. 


Tue InteENDED New Bripek IN THE Harrow. 
RoAD.—The Board of Works having surmounted 
all difficulties relative to this necessary improve- 
ment, have decided on demolishing the old brick 
arch which bridges the Regent’s Canal, near the 
Lock Hospital, and replacing it by an iron 
bridge, which will continue the width of road 
and footway at each end. A temporary bridge 
has been constructed for the public traffic, and 
the old brick arch is disappearing. 


ALEXANDRA ParacE aND Park.—This struc- 
ture, now in course of erection on the top of 
Muswell-hill, is fast approaching completion. 
The contractors, Messrs. Kelk & Lucas, have 
1,200 men engaged. The works were re-com- 
menced in September, 1865, and have been 
carried on with unabated energy throughout 
the monetary crisis. The Great Northern Com- 
pany have purchased the Edgware and High- 
gate Railway, by means of which they will 
obtain a second line to the palace. 


A Royrat Ramway Carriace.—The Great 
Northern Railway Company have built a hand- 
some carriage for the use of the Prince of Wales, 
partly, it is said, after the Prince’s own design. 
According to the Doncaster Chronicle, it is 27 ft. 
in length, and no less than 7 ft. 1 in. in height. 
Built of teak, the finest pieces of wood have been 





that mechanics’ institutes had in no sense of the 
word proved failures, and that they were yet | 


Grey alluded at some length to the disputes in | 
the iron trade between masters and workmen, | 


and said that within a very few weeks the loss | 
in wages through those disputes had amounted | 
to 150,0001. He looked to the mechanics’ insti- | 
tute as one of the most efficient means of | 
promoting a better feeling between the employers | 
and employed ; but he also expressed the opinion | 
that if a really Christian spirit prevailed through- | 
out the community, neither strikes nor locks-out | 
would ever be heard of. He spoke at some | 
length of the drunkenness which was at present | 
the besetting sin of working men; but said he 
believed that by the means of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes and like agencies a change would be 
wrought amongst the working classes similar to 
that which had taken place during the last 
century amongst the upper and middle classes 


of the country. 


Opposition TO SEWERAGE aT RuGELEY.—The 
Local Board of this town having adopted the 
plans of Mr. Griffiths, the county surveyor, for 
the sewerage of the town, deposited them at the 
Shrewsbury Arms, for fourteen days, with the 
view of receiving any suggestions for their im- 
provement which the ratepayers, after exami- 
nation, might be disposed to make. A meeting 
was then held at the Town Hall, which was con- 
vened by a placard, which stated as its object— 


memorialising the said Board as to the neces- 
sity of postponing all further proceedings with 
relation to the contemplated drainage of the 
town.” The hall was crowded; and it was 
almost unanimously resolved, “ That this meet- 
ing is of opinion that the present state of the 
health of the town does not call for any further 
drainage than at present exists.” Mr. J. Gray, 
surgeon, called upon by the chairman, said that 
in his opinion the town was perfectly healthy, 
and required no sewerage. Mr. E. H. Wright 
asked the meeting if they did not think Upper 
Brook-street required draining, and said he 
would not live in that street if he could do so 
rent free. Mr. George Cope stated that he had 
lived in the street for sixty-three years, and 
considered it perfectly healthy, which Mr. Tho- 
mas Gilbert confirmed. A resolution was then 
passed urging on the Board not to incur the 
great cost (4,5001.) of the sewerage in the 
present state of trade in the town, but to 








intended to erect there an hotel. 





adjourn the matter for twelve months. 


selected; and in the panels and framework the 


| grain of these has been developed under succes- 


sive coatings of varnish, and brought to such final 


finely-polished looking-glass. The whole of the 
iron-work under the body of the saloon is painted 
in copper bronze; and the body itself rests upon 
India-rubber springs—a principle which has 
been found very effectual in securing steadiness 
and elasticity of motion. Over each of the 
ordinary metal springs of the carriage, there is 
also a large circular block of the same material, 
so that should a spring break the India-rubber 
will at once hold up the body, and act as a 
spring in place of the one dismantled. Block 
wheels are employed in preference to those 
ordinarily used in railway carriages. The interior 
of the carriage is divided into two equal com- 
partments, a door communicating from one to 
the other. This is by desire of the Prince, the 
object being to have the children as near the 
Prince and Princess as possible. Hitherto they 
have usually journeyed in separate carriages, 
but here it is intended that one compartment 
should be occupied by the little ones and their 
attendants. The lining of the compartments is 
of Royal blue cloth, and the couches are in 
morocco of the same colour, whilst the roof all 
through is covered with a splendid white moir- 
antique—the rims of the lamp-holes being of 
silver. The couches draw out and form com- 
fortable beds, fitted with blue silk cushions. 
At the extreme end of each compartment is a 
lavatory, the sides of which are of polished and 
panelled teak, and the furniture of massive and 
richly-carved walnut. The door-knobs are cut 
glass, and the mountings throughout of plated 
silver. Everything is good and nothing tawdry. 
Mr. Griffiths, the superintendent of the carriage 
department, has carried out the whole work. 








TENDERS 


For completion of Leamington Parish Church. Mr. 
Barry, architect :— 


Grindrod & Hargreaves ......... £10,305 9 0 
ee ee» SO ERR 9,875 0 0 
Marriott (accepted)............... 8,400 0 0 
| RAR EE ae 7,700 0 0 





For building chancel, chancel aisle, and vestry to St- 
Luke’s Church, Paddington. Messrs, F. & H. Francis, 
architects :— 


SE MOD vocacsccccvadeesossanas £1,949 0 0 
BE iis ss iniccckdsncntaudeiesse 1,934 0 0 
FER IR 1,830 0 0 
ce er ey ae 1,7 0 0 
PID sn siccuinnissvtanninertcesvavten’ 1,727 0 0 


ie BO BOD i scdiviccicisvsacheddochenn 1,684 0 O 
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